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CHAPTER XVI. 


AT LAsT! 


OME once more! How strange it all was to the weary long- 
time exile, and how strange he was to them—to the children 
above all! Was this the dear, gallant father to whose coming 
they had looked as the return of a king to his own? whose memory 
they had cherished as the one sacred poem of their lives—the one 


undimmed and lovely picture of their childhood? They remem- 
bered him as he was then, and as he had been when those numerous 
photographs, all in different moods and attitudes, had been taken 
—as he was when he had sat for that miniature which hung in 
the mother’s room, enclosed in a Florentine mosaic frame, always 
locked, and which, as children, they had been allowed to see as their 
reward when they had studied diligently and been specially good. 
He had had long dark hair then, falling in a picturesque way 
about his small head; he had had the daintiest moustaché on his 
upper lip, and the curliest, softest fringe of whisker like masculine 
ringlets down his cheeks; now his hair was a dull, cold iron-grey, 
and if not cropped close to his head, yet short and straight ; and his 
face was clean shaven. But that face itself, how changed! The 
portraits and their own remembrance gave the skin fair and delicate 
as a woman’s, the features beautiful and refined, if always to the 
readers of faces weak and unsatisfactory; now the sallow, sodden 
flesh hung in bags under the eyes and about the jaw, and was 
deeply wrinkled everywhere; the eyelids were swollen, the eyes 
sunk and bloodshot ; the mouth, which used to smile so readily, and 
of which the pleasure-loving lips were once so flexible and full of fun, 
full too of kisses for the little ones, and of that kind of general bene- 
volence for all the world which springs from supreme content and 
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personal happiness, were now drawn, compressed, and marked with 
painful lines of suffering and reticence; the manner, so frank and 
joyous, with the same undisguised vanity in it that ran through 
Derwent’s, had become nervous, timid, and, as it were, unnatu- 
rally prompt to answer and keen to attend. This gallant father of 
theirs, this exiled king come back to his own after such long years 
of absence, had the air of having been under strict rule, as if it 
had been his duty to obey sharply and to efface himself and his 
own individuality under the heavy weight of general discipline. 
With this strange reminiscence of past pain was also a certain 
manner of relief as of one having escaped from thraldom, which 
was not happiness as yet, and still less ease. 

Also he seemed unaccustomed to things which to the children, 
as to all ordinary English gentlefolk, were as second nature; 
and he looked neither at them nor at the servants straight in the 
face. He looked at his wife, but only at her; and at her more as 
if seeking counsel and even protection—as if gathering courage 
and taking heart from her steadfast, calm, and resolute face—than 
for the mere love of looking at her. There was a distressing 
manner of almost abject humility about him; and it seemed as if 
the sweet service of love and respect which it was his right to receive 
from the children, and theirs to render, pained rather than de- 
lighted him; and beyond all this, he showed the most astounding 
ignorance of the events which had taken place in the world during 
the last fifteen years or so. He knew absolutely nothing. Had he 
been one of the Seven Sleepers awakened or Rip Van Winkle with 
his fifty years brought down to fifteen, he could not have been 
more cut off from the current life of history as it had flowed 
during that time. 

When Derwent at breakfast the next day—the day after the 
night of his arrival—the day after the night of the ball with its 
fragrant memories for both the children—chanced to speak of some- 
thing that had happened ‘ about the time when Metz surrendered,’ 
and, turning to his father, said: ‘I forget the exact date; do you 
remember, father ? "—he answered nervously : ‘No: I do not remem- 
ber. What about the surrender of Metz?’ and looked at his wife 
as if for help. 

‘What about the surrender of Metz?’ repeated Derwent. ‘Do 
you mean to say that you have not followed the history of the 
downfall of the French empire ?—that you know nothing of the 
greatest event of modern times ?’ 

His manner expressed his surprise; it was something indeed 
more than surprise. 

‘You see I have been away for so long,’ said the father in a 
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tone of apology, gathering his breakfast-things together and piling 
them on his plate as if to take them away. ‘One loses the lay of 
things easily.’ 

‘ Were you not able to have English newspapers sent to you ?’ 
asked Derwent. ‘ Mother!’ reproachfully ; ‘why did you not send 
out papers to my father? You always knew where to find him.’ 

‘They would have been of very little use, else I should,’ 
answered Mrs. Smith calmly. 

‘No,’ echoed her husband, as if glad to catch at the word ; ‘of 
very little use where I was; of none indeed I may say.’ 

‘ But where on earth can you have been all this time?’ asked 
Derwent. ‘ We have often asked my mother, but she would never 
tell us.’ 

‘Why make you anxious, Derwent?’ said Mrs. Smith. 
‘When your father was in danger was it not better that I alone 
should bear the anxiety, instead of saddening you and your sister 
at your ages ?’ 

‘If you did not like to tell us at the time, I do not see why 
you should not have done so after, when he was safe again,’ said 
Derwent. ‘It seems so strange that we did not know where you 
were, he continued, turning again to his father—‘that we were 
told nothing about you; and stranger still that you should have 
come in this unexpected manner, as if you had dropped from the 
clouds. If you had known that my father was coming home like 
this, mother, I think you might have told my sister and me. It 
is scarcely fair on us—on me; for at least we are his children.’ 

He spoke sorely. He had long secretly resented his mother’s 
unbroken reticence concerning this dear father of theirs, thinking 
both himself and Muriel badly used to be kept in such dense 
ignorance; but himself especially, as the son and heir and repre- 
sentative of masculine supremacy generally. There was something 
in it all that troubled him; and the manner and personality of 
his father, now that he had come home, troubled him still more. 

‘I have been a long way off, said the father evasively. ‘There 
was no use in telling you all my stations.’ 

‘What my mother knew, I had the right to know also,’ said 

Derwent a little stiffly. 

‘You heard my reasons, put in the mother with a pleasant 
manner—a manner strangely different from that air of icy self- 
control to which she had accustomed the children for all their 
lives. Now she was caressing, almost playful ; acting her new part 
with the same perfection and thoroughness as she had played her 
old; and mistress of herself and her aims now as she had been 
then, 
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‘They were kind, mother; you always are kind,’ Derwent 
answered; ‘but for all that I think them inadmissible. You 
treated me as achild, and I am a man.’ 

‘ To a mother her son is always a child,’ said Mrs. Smith with 
a light laugh. ‘It is so difficult to realise the passing of time 
and to know the exact moment when one’s son ceases to be a child 
and becomes a man. And you are not yet twenty-one, which 
might perhaps have been a halting-place.’ 

‘ Well, now that it’s all over and you have not been scalped by 
the savages nor eaten by the lions, you must tell us your adventures,’ 
said Derwent, looking at his father, his humour sounding a little 
unnatural. 

The man glanced at him with evident uneasiness. Mrs. Smith 
turned with a responsive smile to her son, with an untroubled look 
to her husband. Her face seemed to promise volumes of history 
and adventure for the young people's pleasure. 

‘Yes, dear papa,’ said Muriel, slipping her hand into his. 
‘You must tell us of your travels. How much you must have 
seen, moving about as you have done! Have you made any collec- 
tions ? brought home any curiosities? When will they come ?’ 

‘No, said Mr. Smith, shifting his feet and rearranging his 
‘ breakfast-things, ‘I have no collections. At least,’ he con- 
tinued, covering his mouth with his hand and looking down, ‘those 
which I made have got lost.’ 

‘What a pity!’ cried Muriel. ‘ What were they? where were 
you last, papa? and were they from Africa, or where?’ 

For some inscrutable reason Derwent had fixed on Africa as 
the scene of his father’s wanderings, and of course what he had 
believed Muriel had believed too. 

‘I cannot tell you of these past years just yet; I will some 
day, but not now,’ answered the father, speaking nervously and 
looking to his wife. 

‘Your father is too glad to be quietly at home once more 
to care to remember all those dreadful wanderings and experiences 
for the first days,’ said Mrs. Smith with a pleasant smile. ‘ He 
would rather forget them and think only of you and home. He 
is tired yet, and you must curb your impatience, my child. Is 
that too hard a trial? Ido not think you are either impatient 
or inquisitive, my Muriel.’ 

‘It was foolish of me not to understand that; and the travels 
will come in for the long evenings when you are rested, dear,’ was 
Muriel’s loving response. 

‘ Yes,’ said Edmund Smith with a constrained air; ‘for the 
long evenings when I am rested.’ 
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‘Did you ever come across Livingstone, father?’ asked 
Derwent, who seemed a little cruelly determined to press him. 
Yet the lad was not naturally cruel, and he had loved the re- 
membrance of this father with an idealising idolatry equal to 
Muriel’s. 

‘No,’ he answered. ‘ Has he returned ?’ 

‘ He is dead,’ replied Derwent slowly, fixing his eyes steadily 
on the African traveller who did not know the fate of the king of 
African travellers. ‘ Did you not know even that ?’ 

‘T had forgotten,’ he answered quickly. . 

A sharp flash of pain passed over the boy’s face, but he still 
looked across the table steadily and curiously. There was no love 
in his eyes now ; no tenderness, no pity ; only a stern and watchful 
inquisitorial expression, the look of one who suspects wrong and is 
determined to find out where it lies. 

The restless furtive eyes, always glancing here and there, 
looking at nothing straightly save that one dear woman who looked 
ever at him with so much love, so much devotion in her beautiful 
face and tender smile, turned away uneasily at the questioning 
gaze in the young fearless face which followed his with the stern 
inquiry of roused suspicion and hard determination to know the 
truth, evidently hidden now. 

‘Well, my boy,’ he said after a time, with a weak attempt at 
playfulness; ‘shall you know me again?’ 

‘I should know you again as you are, but I should not have 
said you were the father whom I remember,’ said Derwent slowly. 
‘I cannot see a trace of the father whom I recollect so clearly and 
whom we have in the photographs and my mother’s miniature of 
you—nor a trace of the manner, nor the man whom I remember.’ 

‘No?’ he answered. 

His accent was not pleasant, but perhaps not so much dis- 
pleased as troubled. 

‘Fifteen years have made as much difference with your father 
as with yourselves and with me. But we remain the same people 
substantially, in spite of all outside changes,’ said Mrs. Smith, 
that sweet and playful smile which hitherto had been so rare 
that the children scarcely recognised it as belonging to her, 
coming again about her lips. Was she too changing as much as 
he ?—-were they going to lose both mother and father as they had 
hitherto known them ? 

She looked at her husband fondly—her eyes soft and warm with 
that tender half-maternal love which a true woman feels for the 
man whose life that love of hers can bless—for the man who has 
come out of the fight maimed and wounded, and who, in his 
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sorrow and humiliation, is infinitely dearer than the lusty con- 
querors fall of pride and glory; that tender, yearning, self-devoted 
love which accepts the burden, no matter how heavy, if by accept- 
ing it the beloved can be relieved and set free; which bears on its 
own heart the cross of his despair, and asks, as its sole reward, the 
privilege to bless, 

‘ Yes, I suppose we also are altered out of all knowledge,’ said 
Derwent coldly. 

‘Out of all knowledge,’ repeated his father a little emphatic- 
ally. 

He wished to convey, without expressing, the sense of a dis- 
pleasure which Derwent was not surprised that he should feel. 

‘You will soon learn us, darling papa, said Muriel, meaning 
that love would teach him as it would teach them. 

He pressed her hand, still held in his own, and turned to her 
with a pathetic half-timid smile, his eyes full of tears. 

‘Dear, dear papa!’ she cried, taking his hand between both 
her own and raising it with tender reverence to her lips. 

A deep flush came over the man’s face. He drew his hand 
away with a repelling gesture. 

‘Don’t do that!’ he cried sharply. 

Muriel’s eyes dilated and in their turn filled with tears. Why 
should she not kiss his hand in token of the reverent love righteously 
carried by a daughter to her father ?—and such a father !—a man so 
good, so gentle, so noble-minded, so honourable ! 

‘ You have been so long unaccustomed to home life and all its 
ways that it comes quite strange to you, dear, to be caressed,’ said 
Mrs. Smith, laughing. ‘ Your father has not been accustomed to 
have a nice little daughter about him of late,’ she continued, speak- 
ing to Muriel in a tone and manner completely foreign to her usual 
self, and which grated on Derwent as if she had suddenly appeared 
in masquerade. ‘ He has to learn how to be loved again. We 
must teach him, children.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Muriel with a half sob, so full of pity for that dear 
papa in not having been homed and loved for so long—so full of 
desire to make it up to him now by loving him so much, by making 
him so happy! She put her arms round his neck, and kissed him. 
Somehow this morning she had become like a little child again. 

‘Own dear, dear papa, you must be happy now,’ she said laying 
her fresh cheek against his. ‘We will all be happy; how can we 
be otherwise, when you have come back ?—but you the happiest of 
all.’ 

‘This istoo much. I do not deserve it,’ said Edmund Smith in 
a half-suffocated voice, and for a moment he seemed as if he would 
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have turned away, or have repulsed her again as he had done before ; 
but the impulse, ifit existed, passed, and he took her in his arms with 
a feverish kind of fervour, a mixture of gratitude and humiliation 
in his love inexpressibly painful, and as strange as painful in a 
father embracing his child after a life-long absence. 

Mrs. Smith rose and went over to Derwent. She looked 
anxious but resolute; he was pale, his dark eyes watchful, fixed, his 
lips a trifle set, his whole face with a certain latent sternness under- 
neath a very evident pain that showed his mother both the extent 
and the character of the conflict within. If she could but break it 
all down now at once and for ever !—if she could but subdue him, 
and charm those unformed but roused suspicions to rest ! 

‘Go and kiss your father, my dear,’ she said in a soft whisper, 
hanging over him and smoothing his forehead as she had not for 
more years than he could remember; not since that father had gone 
away. ‘* You are but a child yet; kiss him, dear.’ 

He looked into her eyes as she bent over him—eyes that pleaded 
for her husband with her son—eyes full of love for each, full of 
infinite pity for each ;—but that expressed her determination to 
stand by the man whose ruined life she was giving both herself 
and her children to build up again. His own, dark and sorrowful 
as they were, flashed back something which told her that her prayer 
was useless, and that the future had a pain and peril before it 
which, if she had foreseen, she had scarcely counted on as so in- 
exorable as she found it. 

‘No mother,’ he answered; ‘I cannot.’ 

‘My boy! why?’ she urged. 

He gave her a long long look, half reproachful, half grieving. 

‘You know better than I why,’ he answered; ‘but you know 
that my instinct is right and that I ought not.’ 

‘You ought!’ she returned firmly ; but she still caressed him, 
smoothed his hair, kissed his forehead, hung over him—this calm 
cold stately mother of theirs who had kept herself so far apart 
from her children, seeming to fear the very expression of their love 
and her own as something that would break down her strength and 
make her way still more difficult than it was already—now hanging 
about him like a gushing girl, her caresses embarrassing him more 
than they cheered, and almost unwelcome in their warmth ! 

‘Mother! can you say that to me!" he answered with the proud 
little action habitual to him. 

‘I can—and do—you are his son. Go to him, Derwent, think 
what he has suffered, and welcome him home, my boy. He is your 
father, and he loves you.’ 

‘No, I cannot,’ he said again. ‘He is not the father whom I 
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knew. He is some one whom I do not know, mother. I cannot 
welcome him!’ 

‘Derwent !’ she pleaded. 

‘ Dear mother, let me go! I am one too many here,’ he said, press- 
ing her to him with a nervous strain. 

Then he put her gently but resolutely from him, and with one 
look at Muriel abruptly left the room, knowing for the first time 
in his life the torture of suspicion of his own, and fear of the truth. 

This father of theirs who had returned like a thief in the night, 
what was he? what had he done? whence had he come? where 
had he been? The mystery which of late he had begun to feel 
hung over him, had suddenly consolidated into absolute certainty 
of something concealed and to be concealed. But what was it that 
had to be concealed? It must be something shameful, for we do 
not conceal our honours, thought Derwent, as he paced through and 
through the shrubbery walks, suffering as he had never suffered 
in his life before—suffering as he had never expected to suffer. 
This beloved father, whose return had been so anxiously expected, 
so longed for, so desired, coming now with the atmosphere of— 
what ?—about him ! 

The boy could not say what that atmosphere was. His know- 
ledge of real life was slight yet, and he had only the instincts of 
pride and purity to guide him. But these told him that some- 
thing was gravely amiss, and that the exiled king of his own and 
his sister's love was but a sorry kind of pretender—the god of 
their tender worship but one of that race of veiled prophets for 
whom reverence is in proportion to ignorance, and for whom know- 
ledge destroys respect. It was a terrible experience to him, poor 
fellow; the falling of more than a youthful house of cards; and he 
might be forgiven if he made the most of it as his form of self- 
respect, and in the repudiation of his father’s secret fault, whatever 
it might have been, unconsciously plumed himself on his own 
integrity, and carried out the motto of his family from honour 
into cruelty. 

But what can virtuous youth be save cruel? It is only experi- 
ence which creates sympathy ; and none but those who have passed 
through temptations can fairly appreciate the difficulty of resist- 
ance—or the pitifulness, rather than the shamefulness, of failure. 


Cuarter XVII. 


‘WHAT DOES IT MEAN?’ 


‘ ConsTanck, I cannot bear it! That child’s innocent love cuts 
me to the heart. It makes me blush and tremble, and feel as if I 
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profaned her by allowing her to love me! And yet there is some- 
thing in Derwent that is even worse to bear. I, who am his 
father, and who loved him so much in olden days, and have loved 
him so much through all this sad time—to see him turn from me as 
he does—to see him eye me as he does—oh wife ! wife! it is hard!’ 

It was Edmund Smith who said this when he and his wife 
were alone after breakfast, in her private sanctuary where not 
even business was suffered to disturb her—which neither the 
children nor the servants dared to invade. He threw himself on 
his knees before her sitting on the low chair by the window, 
where she had passed so many hours lookizg down the valley to 
the open country beyond, thinking of him, picturing his return, 
and this hour which had now come, when she should hold him 
once more clasped to her heart—that refuge which should never fail 
him—that throne whence he should never be deposed—that altar 
whose sacred fire burning in his honour should never be quenched. 

Passing his arms round her waist he buried his face in her 
lap, sobbing hysterically. Whatever his life might have been 
during these fifteen years, it was one that had destroyed both his 
nerve and hismanhood; one that, as with Bob Rushton, made tears 
flow too readily because self-respect had become too difficult, and 
that had sent him back to his home less the husband and father 
returning to his own than ashamed and saddened penitent creeping 
to a place if not forbidden yet substantially forfeited. 

She lifted his head and drew it gently to her bosom. The 
infinite tenderness of her touch, the womanly pity that was in it, 
the womanly passion of love and sympathy and honour that she con- 
veyed by look and gesture sank like balm into his heart; and as 
she passed her hand caressingly over his face and head—as just 
now she had caressed her son—it was like a charm for the sweet 
sense ot peace and rest that it conveyed. 

‘You must not think of the past, my darling,’ she said in her 
sweetest voice; and she could make her voice like music when she 
chose. ‘It is done with—all its sorrow and its mistake. If you 
failed, dear, you failed for a noble motive, and you have expiated 
a boyish error by a man’s suffering.’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said with a shiver; ‘it has been suffering, Constance! 
But so is this.’ 

‘No, this has to be happiness to you,’ she answered again, 
tenderly. ‘It is strange just at first; and you have come back 
to us with your poor heart sore and sensitive. A few days’ quiet 
and habit will accustom you to it all, and then you will begin to 
feel at home and your real self. This self is not the real man ’— 
lightly but lovingly—‘ you will have to discard it,’ 
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‘Ah, Constance, if I had only been worthy of you!’ he cried, 
breaking down again into weeping. 

Poor fellow ! it was all the same to him whether it was love or 
reproach, caress or repugnance ; each stung him equally, and each 
overcame him equally. 

‘You are and were only too good for me,’ she answered. ‘ What 
sent you wrong was your very love for me. My silly childishness 
that did not see we were going too fast was that which was most to 
blame. If I had looked into matters as I ought, I should have 
seen.it all in time, and perhaps I might have prevented the end of 
all!. Do you not believe, Edmund, that I have thought of this, 
and remembered my own faults and follies bitterly enough ?’ 

‘Not a word of that !—not aword!’ hesaid. ‘ You were always 
what you are now, an angel, just as our Murielis. You had nothing 
whatever to do with it; it was my fault only. Let the blame fall 
where it is due—on my miserable, miserable head.’ 

‘You shall not blame yourself so much, dear,’ said Mrs. Smith. 
‘ You were more sinned against than sinning. You did what you 
did for me and the children, not for yourself. And I say again, I 
should have seen more closely into matters. If I had, I might 
have prevented what came by drawing in in time.’ 

*. He raised his head and looked at her. 

‘Do you think so?’ he asked. ‘ We did go too fast, Constance 
—awfully fast! Could you have prevented it, dear ?’ 

‘Yes. I was the most to blame,’ she said firmly. 

He seemed to consider, to reflect, for just a moment. 

* No,’ he then said with a curious air of conscious magnanimity. 
‘ You were not to blame; it was only I; but what you say is true. 
Certainly I did not do it for myself. However wrong, it was for 
my wife and family, not myself. It would be false to say the 
contrary. For myself, I could have given up everything when I 
found out how I stood. I was a man and it did not signify for me; 
but I could not bear the thought of seeing you in any worse position 
than what you had held; and to deprive the children of their 
rights—no! that was impossible. But still, all this was not for 
myself; that I may say with truth and confidence.’ 

While he had spoken a soothed, it might almost be called a 
self-satisfied, expression had stolen over his worn and haggard face. 
The vanity which the sharp discipline of these long years had only 
pruned not killed, was ready to reassert itself at the first warm 
breath of praise; and in proportion to the depth of his past humilia- 
tion would be the strength of his future self-justification. It was 
her knowledge of this characteristic—which she saw as sensitiveness, 
tenderness of soul, impressibility by affection—that had helped his 
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wife in her determination to restore him to his own esteem. She 
knew that it could be done ; and when done she knew that he would 
be happy as in the olden times ; and to make him happy again 
was the one sole aim of her life now, as it had been the one sole 
hope of all those dreary fifteen years. 

‘ So that you have no need to blame yourself so bitterly, my dear ; 
no need to lose your self-respect or to feel that our love goes beyond 
your deserving,’ she returned. ‘ You loved much, and you sinned 
through that love; but the motive was good and true,’ she repeated 
warmly ; ‘and God judges by motives not by actions. You have 
paid your debt to man.’ 

‘I feel that God has forgiven me long ago,’ said her husband 
simply. It was as if he had said that his fault, whatever it might 
be, had been too insignificant for the Almighty to take much cog- 
nisance of. ‘It was more an offence against man than God,’ he 
added ; ‘and as you say, Constance, I have paid my debt there— 
to the full!’ with a bitter emphasis, as if he had paid more than 
his due, and was the one injured rather than guilty. 

‘ Just so,’ said Mrs. Smith; ‘that is the way in which to look 
at it, dear.’ 

‘But when the children come to learn the whole story—as 
they must some day—I cannot bear to think of that!’ he cried, 
changing suddenly from his more complacent mood to that of the 
deep and blank despair which for the moment was the more 
habitual. ‘It would have been far better to have made me dead, 
Constance, as I suggested, and to have discarded me for ever, than 
to have brought me back to them what 1am. What will they feel 
—what will they think of me when they find it all out? Ah, that 
will be my trial, if you like!’ 

‘They will feel and think as I do, said his wife lovingly. 
‘ They will have learned to know you then, really, as you are; and 
knowing you, dear, they will love you so much that they will under- 
stand you and the whole affair, and be able to separate the chance 
deed from the true self. Is that so hard to do for one we love?’ 
she asked, bending her head and kissing his forehead. 

‘Not hard for you, for we loved each other—did we not, Con- 
stance? But tothem? They are young and do not know either 
life or me.’ 

‘ You are their father,’ she said. 

‘And perhaps the disgrace of the father will come upon them 
more terribly than even the ruin of the husband to my wife—my 
loving, faithful, but also beloved wife!’ 

He looked up into her face as he said this. He meant to 
remind her that if she had loved him so had he loved her, and that 
so far he had claims, 
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‘They must not feel it so bitterly ; and Muriel shall not, and 
will not,’ said Mrs. Smith with emphasis. ‘They must bear it as 
both you and I, the father and mother, have had tu bear it. We 
are all one family, and you are our head; we must stand or fall 
together. There was never any question with me, darling, of 
making you dead. Did I not promise you for better and for 
worse ?—and did you expect me to fail you when that worse 
came? No! not even for our children, much as I love them 
and feel for them !’ 

‘Ah, yes—much as you feel for them. You know you pity 
them, Constance. You know that they are to be pitied, he cried 
quickly. 

‘Yes; they are to be pitied for many things,’ she answered 
quietly. 

He dropped his arms from her waist, and made a movement as 
if he would have got up from his knees; but she brought him back 
to her bosom, and went on speaking as if without that interruption. 

‘They are to be pitied for the loss of the dear father for all 
these years. Think what a fine and manly influence you would 
have been over our boy—what a help and support to him and to 
Muriel too! That has been the worst trial of all to me, with 
‘respect to them.’ 

‘I think I should have done Derwent some good,’ he said, with 
a pleased air. ‘And Muriel too.’ 

‘Every good,’ she answered. 

‘But you have done well by them, wife,’ he said. ‘I ought to 
thank you for this too—for your care of my children.’ 

‘I taught them to love and respect their father as he deserves,’ 
was her reply. 

‘ Will they always ?’ he said. 

‘ Always.’ 

He took her hands and kissed them; and still kneeling by her 
side, with his head on her bosom and his arms round her waist, 
he presently sank into a light slumber from very weariness and 
exhaustion, while she bent over him and watched him with tears 
in her eyes, as a mother might have watched her child. 

Changed as he was, with all the beauty, all the gallant grace, 
the gay good-humour and young man’s pride crushed out of him, he 
was still the man whom she loved and the man who loved her—the 
man for and to whom she was prepared to sacrifice the whole 
world—her children and his with the rest. She had no blame for 
him. Whosoever might condemn him—man, the law, society, his 
own conscience when it spoke louder than his vanity—with her he 
should know nothing but the love which soothes, the respect which 
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restores. He was her lover, her husband, and she would never be 
other than the adoring woman on whose fidelity and affection he 
could rely as men rely on the sweet services of nature and the 
unchanging glory of heaven. 

So she sat and watched him, feeling only that infinite pity and 
protection of the woman for the man who takes refuge from sorrow 
and himself in her arms, no matter what crime he may have com- 
mitted nor to what base level he may have sunk in the esteem of 
his fellows. For of all things high and great and strong, the love 
of the loving woman for him who needs her and whom she can 
help, is the greatest and the noblest and the best. 

Meanwhile, Derwent and Muriel in the garden, where she had 
gone to find him, discussed this dear father of theirs who had re- 
turned so unexpectedly, and at such an important moment in the 
life of each—though neither knew as yet what had happened to 
the other ; that Derwent’s boyish love had passed like an awaken- 
ing breath over Hilda’s young life; that Arthur had asked Muriel 
to give herself to him for ever, and that Muriel had promised that 
she would and meant to keep her word. 

Muriel spoke of dear papa with frank affection, and something 
of her mother’s womanly pity, if with less than that mother’s 
knowledge why he should be pitied ; but Derwent spoke coldly and 
with reserve, showing that his heart was sore and his thoughts not 
wholly pleasant; indeed, not pleasant at all. It was their different 
mode of testifying to the same thing—the father was not what they 
had expected him to be, and not as they had remembered him; 
but Muriel was sorry and sympathetic, Derwent was suspicious, 
disappointed, and revolted. 

The girl saw that something was wrong with her brother, but 
she did not ask him what it was. She had been too well tutored 
in the arbitrary little ways of fraternal domination to try and force 
his confidence. She knew that it would come in time and by 
itself; but she also knew how to wait. 

At last Derwent said in a constrained voice: 

* How fearfully changed he is, Muriel! I can scarcely believe 
that he is the same father whom we remember in London. There 
is something about him that pains me more than I can say. He 
is so strange—he does not look one straight in the face—and he 
has forgotten so many of the ordinary habits of a gentleman. Did 
you see how he cut his bread in his hand, just as the common 
people cut theirs ?—and why did he put his cup and saucer on his 
plate, and make that odd movement as if he were going to take 
them all away? My mother stopped him just in time, else he 
would.’ 
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* He has been so long among savages, it is only natural that he 
should forget these little forms,’ said Muriel. ‘ He will ‘be one of 
the first to see and laugh at his mistakes when he has got 
accustomed to things again.’ 

‘But where on earth has he been for all these years?—what 
has he been doing?’ cried Derwent impatiently. ‘I cannot 
understand how it is that he knows nothing of what has taken 
place in England—in Europe indeed; not even the downfall of 
the French empire, or the death of the emperor. Where can he 
have been ?—what can have happened to him ?’ 

‘We shall soon know all now,’ said Muriel. “When he is a 
little rested he will tell us of his travels and adventures, and 
then we can understand him better.’ 

‘Shall we? Has he been honestly travelling ?—if he has, with 
what object ?’ 

Derwent spoke passionately. A half-formed suspicion was be- 
ginning to dawn on him, but he did not dare yet to put it into 
words. 

‘Ido not understand you,’ answered Muriel steadily. ‘ Has 
he been travelling? of course he has! And as for the object, 
it may have been business, or exploring, or excavation, or some- 
thing like that.’ 

‘ If business, we should have heard something ; and:if exploring, 
he would have published what he had done and where he had 
been; and so with excavation. It is none of all these, Muriel— 
at least, it is not business that could be spoken of.’ 

‘What makes you speak like that, Derwent?’ she asked. ‘If 
you do not understand papa, I am sure I do not understand you!’ 

‘I can see that I pain you, Muriel, but I think it my duty to 
be frank, said Derwent with his lofty air; ‘though I cannot 
tell you quite what I do mean, for I scarcely know myself. 
I am disappointed—bitterly disappointed in my father; there is 
something in it all that I do not understand—a secret, a mystery 
of some kind kept from us, and I want to fathom it but cannot.’ 

‘Why do you think so, dear? Why fancy things that do not 
exist, and torment yourself for nothing?’ she asked again. ‘ He 
has been so long away that he scarcely knows where to begin. But 
we shall hear everything soon. You may be sure of that.’ 

‘We shall never hear all, never know the truth!’ cried Der- 
went, flinging back his hair. 

‘Derwent! you should not speak so of poor papa!’ cried 
Muriel warmly ; then, seeing how pale and agitated her brother 
was, that soft heart of hers warmed to him as well as to her father, 
and she put her arm through his caressingly as she said tenderly: 
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‘ My dear, what can I say to comfort you? How pale you are! Oh, 
why have you made yourself so miserable, and all for a mere fancy !’ 

‘Neither you nor anyone else can comfort me if——’ he began ; 
then he hesitated. His suspicions had made his father a slave-dealer 
in Africa. It was all and the worst that he could think of; but it 
was so bad that he did not like to give it the vitality of words, or 
to say even to Muriel what it was that he suspected. 

‘ If what?’ she asked. 

‘If anything has been wrong with my father,’ he answered, his 
lips quivering and his nervous nostrils widely dilated. 

‘Wrong about papa? What could have been wrong? Ask 
your own heart—how could he have done anything wrong? He 
may not like to tell us all that has happened to him; but wrong, 
—no, darling! I can never believe anything against papa! Poor 
dear papa! Just come home after such a long absence, and you 
think evil of him. Oh, Derwent, that is not like you!’ 

Tears came into her eyes as she spoke. She loved her brother 
truly ; but at the moment she pitied her father even more than 
she loved Derwent. 

‘You know, Muriel, that I was as eager to see him as you 
were, and that I have always loved him as much as you have—as 
much as any son could love a father! But now that he has come, I 
am as sure as of my own existence that something is not right, and 
that my mother did not tell us anything about him simply because 
she could not—because she dared not. If I find it out—and I will, 
that I swear—I will go away and never be heard of again.’ 

‘ And leave mamma and me ?—and break our hearts? Is that 
what you mean to do, Derwent ?’ 

‘ My own heart would be broken first,’ he answered. ‘I-could 
not live through it here! To have anything come out against us 
in this place where we have lived so long, and held. our heads so 
high—I could not bear it, Muriel! Fancy the Machells hearing 
anything, or Hilda—Lady Machell forbidding her to speak to me 
again, and she herself feeling that she would rather not! Impos- 
sible! I should go mad!’ 

‘Derwent, don’t! How can you say such dreadful things!’ 
cried Muriel, trembling. ‘I do not believe a word of it all—not 
a word; but it terrifies me to hear you speak like this! What 
can come out against us? How can you talk so wildly? Dear, 
look at things more rationally, and be yourself again !’ 

‘I am rational, Iam myself, and I do look at things fairly ; 
and it is because I do that I foresee all this evil and sorrow,’ said 
Derwent firmly, if still as passionately and excitedly as before. ‘ And 
I tell you again that I would leave this place for ever—I would never 
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come back, never see one of them again! If the day ever comes 
when Lady Machell will have the right to say that my father’s son 
may not presume to love her daughter, from that time my fate is 
sealed, and everything is over. I am only sorry for what I said 
last night—for having got her promise as I did.’ 

‘ Are you engaged to Hilda ?’ the sister asked in a low voice. 

‘ Not exactly, but almost. We understand each other,’ he an- 
swered; ‘and if all goes well here at home, that will go well too. 
If it does not--— 

His voice broke; he stopped, and turned away his head. In 
another moment, had he continued speaking, he would have burst 
into tears. He was only a youth yet, and Hilda was his first love. ° 

Muriel clung closer to his arm, with a caressing gesture, but 
she did not speak. For the moment she forgot the cause of all 
this unhappiness, and only pitied the misery. It was no longer 
her father who was vaguely suspected of evil-doing, but her 
brother who was breaking his heart as the prophet of his own 
despair. 

*I would not leave you, Muriel,’ then said Derwent, laying his 
hand on his sister’s and looking at her fondly; ‘I would take you 
with me and we would live always together, friends and companions 
to the last!” 

Muriel, who had been looking up at him while he spoke, 
suddenly crimsoned from neck to brow, and turned away her eyes, 
even more troubled than he himself had been. Had he said this 
yesterday morning she would have joined hands with him, and 
have agreed to be his Ruth, following him wherever he had chosen 
to go. She would have felt that now, when mamma was rewarded 
for her long years of constancy and consoled for their pain, her own 
place was with her brother whose companion she had always been, 
and whom she alone could make happy. But since last night— 
how could she promise to go with him? to give up all for him? 
She was not her own to give away. She no longer belonged to 
herself; she was Arthur’s; and she did not think that Arthur 
would hold her so lightly as to allow the transfer, even to her 
brother. Nor, much as she loved that brother, did she wish to 
make it. 

Derwent saw her blush and troubled looks; and the em- 
barrassed silence which came instead of the ready response that he 
had expected, fell on his heart, sore as it was with disappointment 
and foreseen despair, like acid touching a wound. 

‘Good God, Muriel, why do you look like that!’ he cried. 
‘You turn away from me—you do not say that you will come 
with me—you have not a kind word for me any way. Are you 
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too going to prove false tome? Whatis happening! It seems 
as if the whole world had gone wrong since last night.’ 

‘ Nothing is going wrong, and no one is false to you, dear,’ she 
answered in a low voice ; ‘ but I have something to tell you.’ 

‘What can you have to tell me?’ he asked suspiciously. - 
‘More myst2ries? and you making them ?’ 

‘Do not speak as if you were angry with me,’ she said, begin- 
ning to tremble again. 

‘No, I am not angry, but Iam hurt, he answered. ‘I never 
expected that you would have had a secret from me; and I am 
surprised—that is all.’ 

‘Derwent! don’t! I could not tell you before, she pleaded. 
‘ Arthur Machell spoke to me last night.’ 

‘Well?’ he answered, half indifferently. 

He had so little idea that Arthur Machell could have any- 
thing to say to his sister beyond the merest outside facts of life— 
so little suspicion that things stood as they did with them—that 
Muriel felt she must be straightforward and explicit, and that hints 
and timid suggestions would be worse than useless. 

‘He asked me to marry him,’ she said softly. 

It was bard to confess so directly this young love, even to her 
brother from whom she had never yet had a secret; but it was the 
best way ; and like one sharp and sudden pain it saved her from 
longer moments of suffering. 

‘Marry Arthur Machell ?—you cannot, you shall not, Muriel !’ 
he cried, dropping her hand and facing her. 

‘Why not?’ she asked with a little start and half-frightened look. 

‘With no money on either side?’ 

‘We can live on very little,’ was her vague and not very 
rational reply. 

She had not considered ways and means yet. Besides, to a girl 
in love, the man whom she loves is in himself a mine of wealth, 
representing as he does all the riches of happiness and the treasures 
of good fortune to her. 

‘And with my father ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, with papa,’ she answered more steadily. To shift the 
ground from vague and in their very vagueness terrifying and 
perhaps unconquerable circumstances to something tangible—to 
that dear papa whom she believed as much as her brother distrusted 
—was to reassure. ‘ Yes, certainly with poor papa,’ she repeated. 

‘When I feel that I may have to give all my happiness—that 
I may have to leave home and Hilda and never see either again ?’ 
he asked. 

‘ Perhaps you need not, any more than I need give up Arthur,’ 
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she answered, a sunny smile flashing over her sweet face, which 
even Derwent, in spite of his tragic mood, felt to be almost con- 
tagious. 

‘You must be guided by my mother and Lady Machell,’ then 
said Derwent, taking refuge in the inner lines. 

‘Mamma will not object. Why should she ?’ said Muriel. 

‘But Lady Machell will, he returned. ‘ You know that she 
will, Muriel, as well as I know it.’ 

‘If she does, I do not think that he’—the beloved man is 
always that undesignated but predominant ‘ he’ to the woman who 
loves him—‘ will give me up. He is not a boy now, and I do not 
think that he will be frightened away from me, even if his mother 
should not like it.’ 

She spoke with a rather unusual dash of pride and firmness 
in her tone. Soft as she was for herself, she could do battle for 
those whom she loved. She had already stood by her father; and 
she could do the same for her lover and her love. 

‘But I should object, Muriel, most strongly, if Lady Machell 
does,’ said Derwent. ‘I would not have my sister enter a family 
where she would not be welcome.’ 

‘I would rather have Lady Machell’s consent and that she 

‘ should like me, of course,’ said Muriel; ‘ but I think I would do 
as he wished, even should she not. I think I should feel that he 
was the best judge, and that I married him, not his mother ; and 
that if he wished it, my duty was to obey him. Would you not 
like Hilda to feel the same for you, dear?’ 

Derwent was silent. Through all the froth and seething vanity 
of his youth there was substantial justice and magnanimity of 
nature. He had been superficially spoilt by the life at home, 
where he had been caressed and praised and loved over-much ; but 
after a few apprentice years to suffering and self-reliance of a nobler 
kind than he knew now—when his self-reliance was mainly self- 
conceit—he would come out into the light of day a truer, braver, 
better man than he gave promise of for the moment. He could not 
gainsay his sister. He knew that, as she said, he would take Hilda 
from her family, against the consent of father, mother, brothers, all, 
and against the wishes of his own people equally, could he but get 
her for himself—could he but build a fitting bower for so rare and 
sweet a bird; and what was right for him ought also to be the 
rule for his sister. Neither could he blame her for a constancy 
which he would ask from his own love. 

All the same—his truer manliness not having come yet—he 
was hurt and distressed to think that Muriel should or could love 

anyone so 1auch as to voluntarily give up him, Derwent, for the 
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sake of that other. She should have waited until she had seen 
how things had turned with himself and Hilda, and then she might 
have made her own happiness when his had been secured. As it 
was, she was cruel and selfish to leave him for any other love: 
what love indeed could there be to equal his in intensity or 
righteousness of claim? And now, with this formless pain and 
dread about the father; surely she was infinitely cruel—infinitely 
wrong ! 

He could scarcely say all this. She had accepted his confession 
of love for Hilda so sweetly, so unselfishly, it would be hard on her 
if he showed himself less brave. He must not speak all that he 
felt even to her; from henceforth he must be sufficient for himself, 
and bear his solitude as he best could. If he could not say all this, 
however, he looked it; and poor Muriel was made as wretched by 
his eyes as she would have been by his words. For these—all that 
he said was: 

‘We must see how things turn out here at home, Muriel, before 
anything can be definitely arranged;’ speaking with as much 
mournfulness as if he had been speaking of a death, not a bridal. 

‘ Things are sure to turn out well here,’ answered Muriel. 

And as she said this, the lodge gates opened and Arthur Machell 
came up the drive on his natural errand of seeing Mrs. Smith—the 
wife of Edmund Smith who had just returned from Africa—that he 
might get her formal consent to his engagement with her daughter. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


NOT YET. 


MEN seldom see the future which lies immediately before them. 
They spend their strength in bewailing, perhaps in providing for, 
remote possibilities which may never come to pass, while they do not 
even rub theireyes to see more clearly the events running swiftly to 
meet them. Thus Arthur Machell anticipated only smooth sailing 
and no kind of danger with Mrs. Smith. With his own mother 
he knew that he should have trouble enough and to spare; but 
that this secluded wife of an absent husband, this woman of un- 
known antecedents and mediocre means, this mother of a dowerless 
daughter—however lovely and divine in herself, still not a matri- 
monial prize as the world apportions its market—should object to 
the marriage of that daughter with him—he a Machell and she 
only a Smith—was a possibility in the decrees of fate which had 
not occurred to him. 

He had only one duty and only one pain. The first was to 
make a new career for himself; the second to withstand the angry 
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sorrow of his father, the prayers and tears of his mother, the heavy- 
handed disdain of Wilfrid, and in all probability eternal separation 
from Hilda for the sake of love and Muriel. Her sweet consent 
gained last night among the flowers, all the rest was easy on this 
side. There were no breakers ahead between him and Owlett, no 
sunken rocks nor wrecking shallows; only a broad smooth sea, safe, 
calm, and sure. And as for the difficulties known and foreseen— 
those he would provide for and overcome. 

As he came up the drive, resolute and joyous, his well-knit 
figure tall, soldierly, erect, striding between the flowers and 
flowering bushes with the haste of a lover seeking his beloved, it 
was to Muriel as if a bit of sunshine had suddenly flashed out of 
the grey sky, making that which was colourless and cold full of 
warmth and life. He might have been Apollo showing himself to 
some adoring nymph for the exquisite delight of his presence ; but 
to Derwent he was simply a young man like any other, who had 
been successful where he himself had been if not defeated yet 
certainly not victorious. And as all men are jealous, more or less, 
and as Derwent was inclined to the more rather than the less, it 
was not specially exhilarating to him to see Arthur Machell 
triumphant where he was cast down. Naturally too he was not 
charmed with the engagement. He liked ‘ young Machell,’ as he 
affected to call him when he was ill-tempered, well enough for his 
own sake—better by far because he was Hilda’s brother—but he 
did, not rejoice in him as Muriel’s future husband, the man who 
would stand between him and his sister for ever, who had already 
deposed him and was still more thoroughly to dispossess him. 

Wherefore, actuated by all these feelings and for the moment 
entirely unamiable, it was not to be wondered at that he received 
the handsome young officer as stiffly as if he had been an envoy 
from an enemy’s country, and even forbore to conciliate Hilda’s 
brother in his desire to show his displeasure to his sister’s 
lover. 

He might have spared himself the trouble of putting on his 
little airs of an offended prince annoyed with bold rebels. Arthur 
was too much in love to see what passed about him outside that 
love, and Derwent’s approbation or disapprobation had been taken 
into no more account than the chance of Mrs. Smith refusing to 
consent to the engagement, and affected him as little as if Brian 
had barked unpleasantly. But Muriel saw it all, and for the first 
time in her life wished that her brother would leave her to herself. 
His presence, usually both pleasant and helpful, now troubled and 
embarrassed her, and his evident ill-humour made everything more 
difficult than need have been. And a girl’s first meeting with 
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her lover after confession of her love is difficult enough at the best. 
It scarcely need be made more so by unnecessary additions. 

Bashful and oppressed, loving and glad and shy, it would have 
been hard for Muriel to have defined her own state at this moment. 
Her lips smiled, but they quivered as much as they smiled; her 
eyes were soft and dewy, full of tender, pure, and maidenly love, 
but they looked only once at Arthur, then turned anxiously to her 
brother, and then to the ground, with something almost like tears 
in them. Her heart beat with that strange force which takes all 
strength from the body; her colour went and came like the sun- 
light flickering through the flying clouds of an April sky; she was 
humbled with the shame of her love, but made proud by its glory ; 
longing for Arthur to show how much she loved him, but fearing 
to show that love by any overt sign of word or deed. It was all 
confusion and unrest, in the midst of happiness; and her face 
betrayed the turmoil of her heart. 

‘Are you tired this morning?’ was Arthur’s rather trivial 
question, as he held her hand and looked at her with that tender, 
smiling, yet lordly look of a strong man come to claim in the sun- 
shine the confirmation of a woman’s love confessed in the moon- 
light. 

‘No,’ she stammered. 

‘Why should she be tired ?—-we were not late, and I took care 
that she did not dance too much,’ said Derwent with his command- 
- ing air. 

‘ A ball is always fatiguing more or less,’ said Arthur, without 
knowing too well what he ought to say, still holding Muriel’s 
hand, and looking into her eyes with frank and undisguised delight, 
but at the same time dimly conscious that Derwent was unpleasant 
and that his presence there at all was an unmitigated nuisance. 
‘ However, I am glad to see you look so well this morning,’ he 
added, with the wonderful fatuity of a lover; and Muriel smiled, 
and, fatuous too for her own part, thought it so chivalrous and dear 
and tender that he should say so! 

‘We had a surprise last night when we came home,’ she said, 
after a rather long pause, the three walking slowly up the lawn. 
The silence was becoming painful, and the woman is generally the 
first to break it when painful. 

‘Yes! what was it?’ he asked. 

Derwent broke off the hanging branch of a barberry tree with 
a nervous almost vicious movement. 

‘We found papa at home,’ she said. 

‘ Your father !’ 

Arthur was a little disturbed at t this ; not because he had any 
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reason to doubt or dislike Muriel’s father. On the contrary, he 
felt grateful to him for his gift of this precious life to the world 
and him; but it disturbed the arrangement of his ideas, altered 
the lines of his relations with the family as at present laid, and 
altogether was a break in the existing order of things—and a 
break of any kind in the first days of a man’s love is uncomfort- 
able. 

‘You did not expect him, I suppose, as you said nothing of his 
return to me last night ?’ he continued. 

Derwent winced. It was the traditional gall and wormwood to 
him that any man should give himself the right to speak to Muriel 
as if their affairs were identical—a joint-stock concern in which he 
had a claim to be included. 

‘No, we knew nothing of it,’ she said. ‘Only when we came 
home we found papa. Such a surprise!’ she repeated. 

Her brains were in no better working order than Arthur’s, and 
she found repetition more convenient than a new idea. 

‘And you were overjoyed ?’ said Arthur, not quite so much like 
a radiant Apollo as before. 

‘ Yes,’ answered Muriel tenderly. 

‘Of course we were glad to see my father,’ said Derwent 
proudly. 

It was as if Arthur had doubted, and had partly understood 
why; and he was eager to set him right and to vindicate and defend 
the father whom secretly he himself more than doubted. But 
what he did no other man should do. 

‘Should you have known him ?’ Arthur asked, rather to make 
conversation than because he was deeply interested in the 
personality of this unknown father. Save for Muriel indeed he 
would not have cared for Mrs. Smith’s returned husband more than 
for the return, say, of Mrs. Rushton’s. 

‘ No, not in the least,’ she answered. ‘ He has changed so much 
out in those hot countries! Besides, we were very young when he 
went away. I should have remembered him though had he been 
just the same—but fifteen years in Africa!’ 

She made a pretty little movement expressive of impossibility. 

‘ Ah, then it is Africa where he has been travelling!’ Arthur 
asked with a little look of satisfaction that a local secret, which had 
been so long kept, was at last revealed. It was quite a harmless 
and natural look, but it offended Derwent and perplexed Muriel. 

She turned to her brother. 

‘Yes, I believe so,’ she answered with a slight hesitancy. For 
after all, asked point-blank yes or no, was she sure ?—and could she 
say yes? 
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‘In what part of Africa was he?’ Arthur asked again. 

‘I do not quite know,’ she answered, looking again at Derwent, 
who persistently refused to look at her. ‘We have been so often 
and for such a long time without letters from him, that it must 
have been somewhere in the interior; far away from any post or 
port.’ 

‘You did not know where your father was ?’ 

Arthur said this with a very natural kind of surprise. This 
ignorance seemed odder than ever now that this apocryphal father 
of theirs had returned. 

‘ That was one of the unselfish traits of my mother’s character,’ 
put in Derwent stiffly. ‘She would never tell us when my father 
was in danger, but kept all the anxiety to herself.’ 

‘I dare say you would have been better pleased to have shared 
it,’ said Arthur pleasantly. ‘I should had I been in your place.’ 
‘My mother was the best judge,’ answered Derwent curtly. 

‘ You were older than your sister when he left home ; should you 
have known him?’ Arthur asked. 

‘No,’ said Derwent as shortly as before. 

‘So!’ thought the lover, ‘ the lieutenant does not quite approve 
of this return of his captain. He does not like being shelved.’ 

But he held his peace, and only laughed inwardly at the lad’s 
fretful temper and silly pride, though Muriel, for the sake of say- 
ing something, went on talking of her dear papa, and of how strange 
everything was to him, so long unaccustomed to civilised life as he 
had been ; and how tired he was; and how odd it was to know that 
he was papa and yet to see him as a stranger; with a thousand 
other girlish reflections, partly to prevent that awkward silence, 
which was more embarrassing than anything else, from falling 
among them, and partly to enlist Arthur’s sympathy and for- 
bearance from the first for the father whom she pitied—shie 
scarcely knew why. 

All this time they were strolling about the garden; Derwent 
still keeping close to Muriel who walked between the two young 
men with a feeling of division and adverse claims not specially con- 
soling. If only that beloved brother of hers would go away! But 
it never occurred to him to leave her alone with Arthur. It would 
have seemed to him a very doubtful kind of thing in a protector, 
as he had always held himself to be; more especially as Arthur 
had as yet only ‘ spoken,’ and they were not formally engaged ; and 
that his sister should be uneasy and Arthur secretly disgusted, 
neither occurred to him as possible nor would have disturbed him 
had he thought of it, any more than his disapprobation disturbed 
Arthur. He was simply doing his duty—on guard against possi- 
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bilities which might attack his treasure ; and who cares for censure 
when he knows that he is only doing as he ought ? 

After some time spent in this uncomfortable and indefinite 
manner, wandering without aim through the shrubbery paths and 
without object across the lawn, Arthur turned suddenly to Muriel, 
and taking her hand drew it within his arm. 

‘May I see your mother?’ he said. ‘And may I see her 
alone ?’ 

It was Muriel’s turn to flush now ; Derwent’s to turn pale, to 
bite his inner lip, to toss up his hair, and to look even more than 
ever like a young prince by turns aggrieved and offended. 

‘Can my mother see you to-day?’ he asked with a vague 
feeling of putting some kind of obstacle in the way of this 
unwelcome affair; no matter what—the readiest to hand the 
best. 

‘I hope so,’ said Arthur steadily; and Muriel turning to her 
brether, but not looking at him, echoed as steadily: ‘I should 
think so.’ 

There are certain things in life which make brave men wince; 
and the formal demand of the daughter’s hand from the parent is 
one of them. The offer is bad enough; but that terrible act of 
asking papa, of propitiating mamma, is ten times worse. And so 
Arthur found it now. He would rather have braved personal 
peril than this ordeal; for all that he anticipated no kind of 
difficulty, but imagined that his way was easy before him and 
that he had but to walk over the course at his own pace. He 
soon became conscious however that things were not going to be 
so easy as he imagined. Mrs. Smith was cold, curt, unhelpful ; 
she would not give him a lead anyhow, but left him to find his 
own way as he best could through the chilling reserve and evident 
preoccupation of her manner ; preoccupation perhaps a little too 
exaggerated, as if she wished the young fellow to see that his 
ardour was mistimed, his action unwelcome, and that, in the midst 
of the more important events of the hour, the marrying and 
settlement for life of an only daughter counted for nothing. 

At last he did bring her to the point, with a burst, and asked 
her in so many words for what was to him the priceless gift of 
Muriel’s hand. He spoke of his devotion, his love, and how his 
life would be wrecked without her—all his good gifts of health 
and strength, of power of brain and social standing lost for ever to 
himself and the world if he could not marry that one special 
woman. He spoke of his earnest and passionate affection, so sincere 
now, so sure to last for all time—never to pass from her by that 
terrible way of satiety and habit—never to be given to some newer 
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fancy, never! never! He spoke of his intention to make her as 
happy as the angels in heaven, if the purest love and the most unself- 
ish care can make a woman happy; in short, he went through the 
whole litany of lovers—that litany which all repeat pro forma 
when they have their object to gain, but which it is a simple 
matter of chance if they keep when they have. gained it. 

Mrs. Smith’s delicate face scarcely changed as the young man 
went on. It did certainly grow even whiter than before, and her 
lips closed into a somewhat thinner line; else she looked much 
the same as usual ; statuesque and undemonstrative—a very lovely 
but immovable Fate, whose decision no anguish and no prayers of 
men could shake. 

When he had finished he took her hand in both of his, his 
flushed and handsome face quivering with emotion as he looked 
earnestly into hers—hers which was at this moment the face of 
his assessor, the one who was to apportion to him life or death, 
blessedness or despair. And then and then only she gave some 
sign of feeling. The blood flew across her cheeks and forehead, 
her eyes filled with tears, her lips parted and trembled, her 
nostrils dilated, her bosom heaved, as she gave a little sob and 
pressed Arthur’s hand with a quick convulsive grasp. But the 
momentary emotion passed as it had come; and she was once 
more the Mrs. Smith of Owlett—reserved, silent, unsympathetic, 
undemonstrative—as the world judged and knew her. 

‘I can say nothing now,’ she said stonily, though she had to 
fetch ler breath by one or two deep and laboured inspirations. 
‘My husband’s return has taken all out of my hands. He is 
heuceforth the master.’ 

‘Let me see Mr. Smith,’ said Arthur. 

She raised her eyes as if in wonder at such a request. 

‘Certainly not yet, she answered. ‘He is fatigued with his 
journey, and I would not disturb him now. Besides, he knows 
nothing of the neighbourhood ; he does not know one name from 
the other.’ 

‘Ours may easily be learnt,’ interrupted Arthur Machell a little 
proudly. 

‘Yes, he will soon know all about you of course,’ she returned. 
‘ But he naturally wishes to have his home and children to himself 
for a while. Think how long he has been without them.’ 

‘ But I am not asking to marry Muriel next week,’ said Arthur, 
smiling but impatient too. ‘He will have her with him all the 
same, whether engaged to me or not.’ 

‘No; it would make all the difference to him,’ she answered. ‘ To 
make him feel that she is uncertain—already promised to some one 
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else—that he is not the first in her affections, as he ought to be, 
but that she is preoccupied and so far taken away from him— 
to meet him so suddenly with a proposal of marriage as the first 
event on his return—no, I could not, Mr. Machell. We must 
leave it for a while. Not yet—some future time.’ 

She spoke quickly and with an odd kind of suppressed emo- 
tion. Her love for her husband was evidently very deep when she 
could postpone the consolidation of her daughter’s vital happiness 
merely on the plea of a sentimental loss, ‘a shadowy grievance 
to him. It was deep and true and womanly; but was it just to 
those whom she caused to suffer for it ? If wifely, was she maternal ? 
This was the thought that came into Arthur’s mind, and checked 
what would have been his admiration, his enthusiasm for her 
devotion. 

‘You love your husband so much as this,’ he said a little re- 
proachfully, emphasising the pronouns. ‘Cannot you feel then for 
me—for Muriel—who also love each other?’ 

‘ What I may or may not feel for you has nothing to do with 
it,’ she answered, turning away her head. 

She did not wish him to read her face. She feared that it 
might show how she was tortured at this moment—the faithful 
wife who had consecrated herself to the restoration of her husband’s 
happiness—the loving mother, who would have given her own life 
for her daughter, but who, forced by inexorable circumstances, 
was prepared to take that daughter’s heart as a sacrifice to her 
husband’s peace. 

‘What you feel is the whole thing,’ urged Arthur. ‘ You are 
absolute in the family. Your husband would naturally be 
guided by you, and if you would give your consent nothing more 
need be said. His would come with it.’ 

‘I cannot say anything yet,’ said Mrs. Smith, a little more 
softly than she had spoken before. ‘You must wait.’ 

‘I must wait in any case,’ he answered. ‘I have no end of 
arrangements to make ; and it is only whether I shall make them, 
sure of the result—sure of my happiness—or whether I shall be 
hampered by doubt, uncertain of some things if sure of others.’ 

‘ What arrangements ?’ she asked. 

‘I shall leave the army and enter on a new career altogether,’ 
he said. 

She caught at the admission. 

‘I do not choose to promise my daughter to anything so vague 
as this,’ she cried, looking him full in the eyes with an unspeakable 
expression of relief in her own, in that she had at last found a solid 
foothold, a tangible objection. 
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‘I think she would be safe in my hands,’ he answered proudly. 
‘I have friends and energy; there is not much doubt of my 
making a career which she may well share. I should not ask her 
to accept any conditions which were beneath her.’ 

‘Doubtless you believe all this of yourself,’ she-said, ‘and I 
dare say you will succeed ; but you can easily understand that no 
mother who consulted the best interests of her daughter could 
promise her to a man who was on the point of breaking with his 
present profession before having entered on a new one.’ 

‘ You would be right if I were unknown to you—practically an 
adventurer, without the guarantee of friends or status; but your 
objections cannot possibly apply to me. They are in the air, Mrs. 
Smith, and you must feel them to be so.’ 

He spoke with dignity, the Machell blood in him protesting 
against the position to which Muriel’s mother sought to relegate 
him; asserting his claim to be accepted as one of those for whom 
Fortune has no blanks in the lottery of life, and whose wrestlings 
with Fate include no chance of falls. 

‘Still I must insist on something more definite, said Mrs. 
Smith uneasily. 

‘ Then do I understand that you do not sanction my engagement 
with your daughter ?—that, if she holds by me, it will be against 
your will ?’ 

His voice trembled as he spoke and his face was deadly pale ; 
but his attitude was calm and even proud as, rising from his seat, 
he stood towering above this unsolved enigma, this living sphinx 
of Owlett, who sat as if carved out of stone, save for a certain 
nameless distress on her face which all her power of self-control 
could not wholly conceal. 

‘I say nothing definite,’ she answered, nervously plucking at 
the border of her handkerchief. ‘It is all too sudden and precipi- 
tate. Sir Gilbert and Lady Machell must consent before anything 
can be arranged; for it is a bad marriage on either side. My 
daughter has no fortune, and you have to make your career. Her 
father has just come home, and your mother has not yet been con- 
sulted. Her consent is absolutely necessary ; I could not allow my 
daughter to enter your family without it. It cannot be yet. You 
must wait.’ 

She spoke in a strange, jerky, incoherent manner, as if she 
were afraid of herself and putting some strong kind of control 
over her emotions; but she spoke firmly too, and Arthur recog- 
nised that further pleading was in vain-—a mere waste of time and 
strength. She was fixed and impregnable in that one stronghold, 
‘Not yet!’ What she suffered, what she wished for her own part 
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had nothing to do with it. She had other duties than those of a 
mother solicitous for her daughter’s happiness, other things to 
remember and to provide for; and whether her own heart bled or 
not was a matter which influenced her in no wise. She had her 
work to do, her sorrow to fulfil; and she shrank from nothing that 
might meet her on the way marked out for her weary but so 
patient and so steadfast walking. 

The interview must then come to an end, if a little abruptly at 
* the last. Arthur told her distinctly enough that he would not 
give up Muriel, and that he would hold her to her promise, which 
also he believed she would be willing to keep. If he could not 
claim her now, he would when she was of age, he said, and when 
she might—and indeed must—choose between her family and 
himself. 

‘For myself, I would give up father and mother and my whole 
family for her,’ he cried passionately. ‘ And I do not believe that 
she loves me less than I love her.’ 

‘No marriage should include such sacrifice,’ said Mrs. Smith 
in a low voice. ‘There should be no question of giving up the 
world, of going against the family, on either side. If there are 
circumstances which make it this matter of choice and of division, 
it is better to abandon it at once. It can never be happy.’ 

‘I should be happy with your daughter if I lost the whole 
world beside,’ said Arthur, in the same passionate voice and manner 
as before ; ‘and it would be the world well lost to gain her.’ 

A spasm crossed Mrs. Smith’s face. 

‘Ah!’ she said with uncontrollable agitation; ‘you do not 
know what that includes! And yet it is the best thing,’ she half 
whispered ; ‘ in the face of all, love is the best !’ 

‘Now I have your consent!’ cried Arthur, taking both her 
hands almost by force. 

Again she looked into his face as she had looked before, her 
eyes full of tears, her lips parted, pitiful, soft. In another instant 
it seemed as if she would have abandoned herself to his entreaty, 
as if she would have given the consent that he implored. But the 
softness of the moment passed, as it had passed before; and 
again she stiffened, chilled, hardened into the Mrs. Smith of 
ordinary life and habits. 

‘No,’ she said coldly. ‘Ido not consent to Muriel’s engage- 
ment with you. It is better for all that it should not be.’ 

It was not a pleasant hour for Arthur, still less for Muriel, when 
he went to find her in the garden, to tell her that her mother 
refused her sanction to their engagement, though unable to give 
any good or sufficing reason why; and that if they held together 
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—not that he put it hypothetically, but very positively, as their 
holding together—it must be in direct opposition to her wishes 
(Lady Machell was out of court for the present) and on their 
own responsibility. 

‘But you will not fail me, Muriel?’ he said, looking at her 
anxiously, his face, which had been so bright and confident when he 
first came up the drive, now pale and harassed, and if as resolute 
as before, yet suffering and depressed. 

‘No, I will not fail you,’ she answered with something of her 
mother’s quiet strength. 

‘No one will make you break your word ?’ 

‘No one,’ she said. 

‘They will all try, Muriel; I shall have to trust only to your 
faith, to your promise.’ 

‘And to my love,’ said Muriel, raising her eyes to his—those 
steadfast, soft, and candid eyes, with the love of her heart shining 
through them like an inner light. 

There was no hesitation about her now, no girlish shame or 
pretty bashfulness. It was no longer the maiden’s timidity that 
held her, but the woman’s religiousness of love that moved her, 
the future wife’s calm constancy and faithful truth that inspired 
her. 

He took her hands in his, and kissed them tenderly. 

‘I can trust you?’ he said in a low voice. 

‘ Yes,’ she said; ‘ you may.’ 

Just then Derwent, who had left his sister because unable to 
bear the sight of Arthur’s triumph, came wandering back, too 
jealous to keep away if also too jealous to bear his part with 
sympathy or resignation. He saw by the eyes, the attitude, the 
manner of each, that here was none of the happiness of love, if all 
of its strength, its determination, its openness of confession. 

Neither he nor they spoke as he came up; and for the briefest 
possible instant he was glad that this affair of theirs was perhaps 
at an end, and that Muriel would be once more his and his only— 
his sister, no other man’s lover—and devoted to him as of old. Then 
his nobler nature prevailed, and, ashamed of that momentary base- 
ness, he bent over his sister and kissed her forehead, at the same 
time laying his hand on Arthur’s shoulder. 

“I see that something is troubling you,’ he said. ‘What is it? 
What answer did my mother make ?’ 

‘No,’ said Arthur shortly. 

He threw up his head. 

‘She did not consent?’ he cried. ‘She will not allow the en- 
gagement ? Preposterous! Unheard of! Never mind, Arthur, nor 
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you; Muriel; she shall consent. You may trustme. If you love 
each other, you shall be married when you wish; and both my 
father and my mother shall consent.’ 

‘Darling Derwent!’ cried Muriel, turning her face to his 
shoulder and bursting into tears. 

‘ You are a good old fellow! Thanks for your sympathy,’ was 
Arthur's less enthusiastic rejoinder. But he was glad that the boy 
had come to his senses. He thought it would make everything 
easier, and Muriel so much happier. 


(To be continued.) 


Che Dwing. 


Now in the sun and now in the shade, 

Floats fair Adelaide, smiling and swinging ; 
While we lie in the cool green glade, 

Filling the air with our laughter ringing. 


Up in the sky and down to the earth, 
Backward and forward the swing is glancing ; 
All is sunshine and joy and mirth, 
While gaily the rosy hours are dancing. 


Ah, fair Adelaide, so in life, 
Up and down and from joy to sorrow ; 
The world looks on with envy rife, 
Nor dreams that the swing may break to-morrow. 


From life to death the pendulum swings, 
Time with his scythe the flowerets mowing ; 

Enjoy the day while youth’s laughter rings, 
And be gay while yet the swing is going. 
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Che FJtalian Opera in England. 


BY H. BARTON BAKER. 


Tue first musical drama wholly performed after the Italian style, 
with recitatives and airs, in this country was ‘ Arsinoé, Queen of 
Cypress,’ translated from an Italian opera of the same title, and 
produced at Drury Lane in 1705. In the following year Sir John 
Vanbrugh’s great house, which stood upon the same site as that now 
occupied by Her Majesty’s, and which was then called the Queen’s 
Theatre, was opened with another translated opera entitled ‘ The 
Triumph of Love,’ and from that period the history of Italian opera 
in England may be said to commence. The ludicrous incongrui- 
ties presented by these entertainments have been felicitously hit 
off by Addison in the ‘ Spectator.’ The Italians sang their parts 
in their own language and the English in theirs. The hero 
addressed his slaves in Italian, but they answered him in English, 
while the lover made court to his mistress in a tongue of which she 
knew nota word. Such absurdities could not long continue, and 
in 1710 we find operas given wholly in Italian, and the dual lan- 
guage for ever abolished. 

That same year was rendered remarkable in the musical annals 
of this country by the arrival of Handel. He was chapel-master at 
Hanover to George I., and had been invited over here by some Eng- 
lish noblemen. Aaron Hill was then director of the Queen’s Theatre, 
and at once engaged him to write an opera, the subject, taken from 
‘Tasso,’ being supplied by himself; and on February 24, 1711, 
Handel’s first operatic work, and many say his best, ‘ Rinaldo,’ 
was produced and ran fifteen nights. Whatever might have been 
its merits it was a great advance upon all that had gone before, 
which Dr. Burney says, in his ‘ History of Music,’ ‘ were neither 
dramatic, passionate, pathetic, nor graceful. The first violin accom- 
paniment was printed over the voice part, and if the words indi- 
cated sorrow it was marked slow, if they implied pleasure they 
were marked quick.’ 

Handel composed no fewer than thirty-five Italian operas, some 
of the airs from which he afterwards introduced into his oratorios. 
‘Whatever pleasure,’ says Mr. Hogarth, in his ‘Memoirs of the 
Opera,’ ‘they must have given to the audiences of that age, they 
would fail to do so now ; and, indeed, their performance would be 
impracticable. The music was written for a class of voices which 
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no longer exists,! and for these no performers could now be found. 
A series of recitatives and airs, with only an occasional duet, and 
a concluding chorus of the slightest kind, would appear meagre 
and dull to ears accustomed to the brilliant concerted pieces and 
finales of the modern stage ; and Handel’s accompaniments would 
appear thin and poor amidst the richness and variety of the 
modern orchestra.’ In 1785, when the celebrated Madame Mara 
made her first appearance at the King’s Theatre, Handel’s operas 
were already regarded as old-fashioned and out of date. 

About the same time as ‘Rinaldo’ an opera by Gasparini, 
founded upon Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet,’ and entitled ‘ Ambletto,’ was 
brought out, the overture of which must have been strangely 
remarkable for such a subject, consisting, as it did, of four move- 
ments closing with a jig! MHandel’s most formidable rival was 
Buononcini, whose first opera, ‘ Astarte, was produced in 1720. 
He pretty equally divided the town with the German master, 
although he was infinitely inferior tohim. Swift has immortalised 
the Italian in his witty epigram : 

Some say that Signor Bononcini 
Compared to Handel’s a meré ninny ; 
While others say that to him Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 


Strange, that such difference should be 
*T wixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee ! 


The Duchess of Marlborough, however, thought so much of 
Buononcini’s talents, that she settled 500/. a year upon him. 

In the year 1720 a Royal Academy of Music was established at 
the, now, King’s Theatre, and inaugurated by a new opera entitled 
‘Muszo Scevola.’ The affair was a terrible failure, 15,000/. was 
lost. by the end of the year, and subscribers were so backward in 
paying up, that legal proceedings were threatened against them 
in the public papers. This brought about a new mode of sub- 
scription, which, with certain modifications, has continued to the 
present day. Tickets were issued for a season of fifty nights on 
payment of ten guineas down, an engagement to pay five more on 
February 1, and the remaining five on May1. Within seven years 
the whole of the capital, 50,000/., was lost, and the Academy closed 
its existence in 1728. 

Our first prvme donne were Mrs. Tofts, an Englishwoman, 
and Margarita de l’Epine, an Italian. Cibber highly eulogises the 
former for the beauty of her person and ‘ the exquisitely sweet 


1 The male soprano, the product of the refusal of the Popes to permit women 
singing in churches, The prohibition was removed by Clement XIV. in 1769; he 
also recommended that female vocalists should be employed in the theatres. 
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and silver tones of her voice.’ But the great attraction of the 
opera in its early days was the male sopranist, who combined the 
positions of the modern tenor and prima donna. The first of 
these were Valentini and ‘Nicolini; the excellence of the latter even 
wrung praises from such an enemy to Italian opera as Addison. 
But the fame of both was completely eclipsed upon the appear- 
ance in 1734 of the marvellous Farinelli. Dr. Burney says that, 
without the assistance of gesture or graceful attitude, he astonished 
and enchanted his hearers by the force, extent, and mellifluous 
tones of his voice, even when he had nothing to execute or express. 
No intervals were too close, too wide, too rapid for his execution. 
Composers were unable to write passages difficult enough to dis- 
play the full extent of his powers. On his arrival in England, at 
a private rehearsal given in the apartments of Cuzzoni (the prima 
donna), the manager of the opera observed that the band did not 
follow him, but were all gaping with wonder. He desired them 
to be attentive, but they confessed they were unable to keep pace 
with the singer, and were not only disabled but overwhelmed by 
his talents. He could hold on and swell a note to such a surpass- 
ing length that people could scarcely be persuaded but that it was 
continued by some hidden wind instrument while he took breath. 
He seems, however, to have been partly indebted for this power 
to the formation of his lungs, which were capable of holding an 
immense volume of air. His voice was said to have had the power 
of tranquillising the half-insane Ferdinand VI.; and an enthusiastic 
Englishwoman exclaimed blasphemously, after hearing him, ‘ One 
God, one Farinelli.’ 

A curious picture of the times is afforded by the rivalry of the 
two famous prime donne, Cuzzoni and Faustina, who then divided 
the favour of the town as Mrs. Tofts and Margarita de l’Epine had 
in former years. The factions were headed by two noble ladies, 
who from their opposite boxes led the hisses and more than once 
excited their followers to riot. 

From the retirement of Handel from the operatic stage in 
1740, to the first representation of Gliick’s ‘Orfeo’ in 1770, the art 
of composition seems to have made little advance ; but in that 
great work it took an enormous stride. Nineteen years later, Sir 
John Vanbrugh’s theatre was burned down—by incendiarism it 
was supposed—and the company migrated to the Pantheon. Two 
years afterwards that building also fell a prey to the flames, not 
before, however, 30,000/. had been lost in the speculation. 

With the opening of the new King’s Theatre in 1793 commences 
the history of the modern opera. Let us pause for a moment, and, 
turning to the pages of Lord Mount Edgcumbe’s ‘ Musical Remi- 
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niscences,’ steal a picture of the old and new house, and of the 
old and new régime. Writing of the former he says: ‘ The boxes 
were then much larger and more commodious than they are now . 
The front was then occupied by open public boxes, or an amphi- 
theatre (as it is called in French theatres), communicating with the 
pit. Both of these were filled exclusively with the highest classes of 
society, all, without exception, in full dress, then universally worn. 
The audiences thus assembled were considered as indisputably 
presenting a finer spectacle than any other theatre in Europe, and 
absolutely astonished the foreign performers, to whom such a sight 
was entirely new. At the end of the performance the company of 
the pit and boxes repaired to the coffee-room, which was then the 
best assembly in London, private ones being rarely given on opera 
nights ; and all the first society was regularly to be seen there. 
Over the front box was the five-shilling gallery, then resorted to 
by respectable persons not in full dress; and above that an upper 
gallery, to which the admission was three shillings. Subsequently 
the house was encircled with private boxes, yet still the prices re- 
mained the same, and the pit preserved its respectability, and even 
grandeur, till the old house was burned down in 1789.’ 
‘Formerly,’ he continues, ‘ every lady possessing an opera box 
considered it as much her home as her house, and was as sure to 
be found there, few missing any of the performances. If prevented 
from going, the loan of her box and the gratuitous use of the 
tickets was a favour always cheerfully offered and thankfully 
received, as a matter of course, without any idea of payment. 
Then, too, it was a favour to ask gentlemen to belong to a box, 
when subscribing to one was actually advantageous. Now no lady 
can propose to them to give her more than double the price of 
admission at the door, so that, having paid so exorbitantly, every- 
one is glad to be reimbursed at least a part of the great expense 
which she must often support alone. Boxes and tickets are 
therefore no longer given, they are let for what can be got; for 
which traffic the circulating libraries afford an easy accommodation. 
Many, too, which are not taken for the season, are disposed of in 
the same manner, and are almost put up to auction, their price 
varying from three to eight or even ten guineas, according to the 
performance of the evening or other accidental circumstances.’ ! 
The great prime donne of the first twelve years of the new 
house were Mara, Banti, Grassini, and Mrs. Billington; the tenor 
was Braham,—all admirable artists. Lord Mount Edgcumbe, 
anunexceptionable judge, pronounces Banti to have been the most 


1 The ‘Reminiscences’ were published in 1826, but these remarks still hol 
food. 
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‘delightful singer’ he ever heard. She died at Bologna in 1806, 
and left her larynx, which was of extraordinary size, to be pre- 
served in a bottle in the museum of that town. Mrs. Billington 
was a beautiful singer, but an indifferent actress. She had received 
a careful training in Italy, and her vocal powers were greatly 
appreciated there. Once, however, she nearly fell a victim to 
the superstition of the people. While singing at Naples an 
eruption of Vesuvius burst forth ; the Neapolitans, thinking it a 
judgment upon them for countenancing an English heretic, were 
about to spring upon the stage and seize her, when fortunately 
the eruption ceased and their fury melted into enthusiastic 
applause. 

Mara retired in 1794; Banti, as we have seen, died in 1806; 
and the same year witnessed the last appearance of Grassini in 
England and the retirement of Mrs. Billington. The last-named 
lady took Mozart’s ‘ Clemenza di Tito’ for her benefit. It was 
the first time the great composer’s music was heard in London. 
The principal parts were sung by the bénéficiaire and Braham. 
But the Italian part of the company neither understood nor 
relished the music, one of the concerted pieces being more diffi- 
cult to study than half a dozen whole operas of the Italian school. 
So after a few repetitions this fine opera was laid aside and 
neglected. It had been produced by the suggestion of the 
Prince of Wales, who seems to have been the only person at that 
time capable of appreciating Mozart’s genius, and the score was 
supplied from his own library. That same season Braham quitted 
the Italian stage and devoted himself entirely to English music. 
Thus the four constellations of the Opera House disappeared almost 
simultaneously. It was, however,in the year 1806 that Madame 
Catalani, who had already won golden opinions on the Continent, 
first appeared in London. Passing through Paris on her way to 
England, she sang before the Emperor, who was greatly delighted 
with her. ‘Where are you going,’ he demanded, ‘that you wish 
to leave Paris?’ ‘To London, sire,’ she replied. ‘You must 
remain in Paris, was the peremptory rejoinder. ‘ You will be 
well paid and your talents better appreciated here ; 10,000 frances 
a year, two months’ leave of absence. That is settled. Adieu.’ 
The lady, however, contrived to escape across the Channel, and to 
fulfil her engagement. Her terms were 2,000 guineas for the 
season. But the next year she increased them to 5;000 guineas. 
The manager objected that it left him nothing for his other 
artists. ‘What do you want else when you have my wife’s 
talent ?? demanded her husband, Valabreque ; ‘she and four or 
five puppets (powpées) are enough.’ And that was all the public 
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got, and for a time it sufficed to crowd the theatre. Finally, her 
terms became so enormous that managers, especially when the 
public began to grow tired of ‘the four or five puppets,’ even 
with Madame, feared to incur the responsibility of engaging her. 
She left the King’s Theatre in 1813, and after that was heard 
chiefly in concerts. She gained by these entertainments in one 
season of four months, in London, 10,000/., and doubled that sum in 
a tour through the English provinces, Scotland, and Ireland. : 

Catalani herself seems to have been a simple-minded, good- 
natured creature, and more than one story is told of her charitable 
disposition. But her husband was a low-bred, avaricious fellow. 
He called her his poule dor, which she certainly was to him. 
Captain Gronow relates in his ‘ Reminiscences’ that when she was 
on a visit at Stowe he sent in a bill to the Marquis of Buckingham 
for seventeen hundred pounds for seventeen songs his wife had 
sung in company, although she was on the footing of a guest. 
But Valabreque was usually left behind when she was invited to 
distinguished houses. She is described by contemporaries as being 
very beautiful, not a great actress, but making up for all deficiencies 
by the charm of her manner. Her voice, Captain Gronow says, 
‘was transcendent. But she appears to have preferred to 
astonish her audience by extraordinary feats of execution, such as 
leaping two octaves at once, and the most florid fiotwri, rather 
than pleasing them by purity of style. These faults, as an 
inevitable consequence, increased with time. One of her favourite 
feats was to sing the ‘ Non pitt andrai’ of ‘Figaro,’ and by mere 
force of lungs and volume of voice rise above all the brass of -the 
orchestra. Her last appearance in opera took place in 1824, in 
Mayer's ‘Il Fanatico per la Musica,’ but she cut out everything 
that did not tend to the display of her bravura powers, and 
walked through the part without condescending to act. Each 
night the audience grew thinner, until she withdrew from the 
theatre never again to appear upon the stage. Her last appear- 
ance in public took place in Dublin in 1828. The following 
anecdote, taken from Mr. Hogarth’s book, is a capital illustra- 
tion of her simplicity and her intellectual calibre. 

When she visited the court of Weimar she was placed next to 
Goethe at dinner, but without having been previously introduced 
to him. Struck by his appearance, she inquired his name of the 
gentleman on the cther side. ‘The celebrated Goethe, madame,’ 
was the reply. ‘On what instrument does he play?’ ‘He is 
not a musician, madame, he is the renowned author of “ Werter.”’ 
‘Oh, yes, I remember!’ cried Catalani delightedly ; and turning to 
the poet she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, sir, Iam a great admirer of “* Werter.” 
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capital farce it is, sir.’ ‘A farce, madame!’ said the astonished 
Goethe. ‘Oh, yes, and there never was anything so exquisitely 
ridiculous,’ she answered, laughing heartily at the remembrance. 
She had seen a parody upon the ‘ Sorrows of Werter’ at a Parisian 
minor theatre, and had never heard of the original. 

In the mean time the commercial affairs of the King’s Theatre 
were by no means prosperous. The new house opened under the 
management of Taylor, an eccentric gentleman, who had a great 
dislike to pay his debts, and who, during the greater part of the 
time he was director, was within the King’s Bench or its ‘ rules.’ 
‘ How can you conduct the King’s Theatre perpetually in durance 
as you are?’ remarked a friend. ‘ My dear fellow,’ replied the 
manager, ‘how could I possibly conduct it if I were at liberty? I 
should be eaten up, sir, devoured. Here comes a dancer, * Mr. 
Taylor, I want such a dress;” another, “I want such and such 
ornaments.” One singer demands to sing a part different from the 
one allotted to him, another to have an addition to his appoint- 
ments. No; let_me be shut_up,and then they go to my secretary ; 
he, they know, cannot go beyond his line; but if they get at me— 
pshaw ! no man at large can manage that theatre; and in faith 
no man who undertakes it ought to go at large.’ 

Taylor had a partner named Waters, between him and whom, 
as affairs went from bad to worse, there were continual disagree- 
ments. At length the theatre closed. Waters tried to get 
possession, but Taylor’s people resisted. Free fights were of 
constant occurrence, until the former at length succeeded in 
forcing an entrance. This was in 1814. Waters carried on the 
management until 1820, when, overwhelmed with debt, he was 
compelled to retire. The theatre was then taken by Mr. Ebers, 
a bookseller, who gave to the world his experiences of manage- 
ment in a volume entitled ‘Seven Years of the King’s Theatre.’ 
During that period he never lost a less sum than 3,000/. in a 
season, frequently considerably more. Thus from its establish- 
ment in this country we find that Italian opera, spite of the 
fashionable patronage which had always been accorded it, had 
been not only an unprofitable but a ruinous speculation to all 
who had undertaken it. In 1818 the auditorium of the King’s 
Theatre was reconstructed and modelled into the form in which we 
all remember it.. The shape was horse-shoe; in dimensions it was 
within a few feet of La Scala. Its length from the curtain to the 
back of the boxes was 102 feet; the extreme width 75 feet; the 
stage was 60 feet long and 80 wide. The subscription to the new 
theatre was raised to sixty representations, and the charge to 30 
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guineas a seat. But during Catalani’s engagement the price of a 
box to hold six was advanced from 180 guineas to 300. 

Although the first two decades of the century were not re- 
markable for great singers, they were peculiarly rich in great 
works. Catalani introduced Mozart’s ‘ Nozze di Figaro,’ being her- 
self the original Susanna in London. In 1811 the immortal com- 
poser’s ‘ Cosi fan tutte ’ was heard for the first time, and received 
with unbounded delight. ‘Il Flauto Magico’ followed, but the 
company was inadequate to the interpretation of this difficult 
work and it failed. The year one thousand eight hundred and 
seventeen should be marked with a red letter in operatic annals, 
since it witnessed the production of the greatest of all operas, the 
incomparable ‘ Don Giovanni,’ brought out in opposition to a strong 
cabal and immense difficulties. Its success was triumphant. It 
was played twenty-three nights to overwhelming houses, and re- 
stored the exhausted treasury to a flourishing condition. The 
original cast embraced Madame Camporese, Madame Fodor, Signors 
Crivelli, Ambrogetti, Naldi, and Agrisani. In the same year 
Madame Pasta, then a mere girl no older than the century, made 
her début, but seems to have given little indication of her future 
pre-eminent genius, and created no attention. With the appear- 
ance of Signor Garcia in 1818 began the reign of Rossini, he 
introducing the ‘ Barbiere,’ the first opera of that composer heard 
in England. So great became the rage for these works that from 
1821 to 1828 fourteen out of a repertory of thirty-four operas 
represented were his ; Mozart was next. Rossini came to London 
in 1824 to conduct his opera of ‘ Zelmira.’ Madame Rossini, a 
singer of great eminence in Italy, sustained the principal part; 
but, although she was still beautiful in person and grand in style, 
she was passée, and was coldly received. It was her last appearance 
upon the stage. 

In 1825 Velluti, the last of the male sopranos, appeared. 
Thirty years had elapsed since this voice had been heard by the 
English public. So strong were the prejudices entertained against 
the new singer, that it was only after much hesitation the manage- 
ment decided upon his appearance. Lord Mount Edgcumbe 
gives the following description of the event :— 

* At the moment when he was expected to appear the most pro- 
found silence reigned in one of the most crowded audiences I ever 
saw, broken on his entering by loud applauses of encouragement. 
The first note he uttered gave a shock of surprise, almost of dis- 
gust, to inexperienced ears; but his performance was listened to 
with attention and great applause throughout, with but few audible 
expressions of disapprobation, speedily suppressed. The opera he 
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had chosen for his début was “ Il Crociato in Egitto,” by a German 
composer named Meyerbeer, till then totally unknown in this coun- 
try. The music was quite of the new school, but not copied from 
its founder, Rossini; it was original, odd, flighty, and might even 
be termed fantastic.’ 

Might not this be the mild criticism of an old gentleman of 
the present day upon Wagner? His remarks upon Rossini’s works, 
in which he complains of the sudden change. of motives, the 
absence of airs and the noisy instrumentation, so different from the 
weak, melodious operas of his youth, are equally applicable. And 
yet the anti-Wagnerites urge the same complaints against the 
German maestro, and fall back upon Rossini and even Meyerbeer 
as representatives of the old school. Perhaps our sons in their 
old age will point to Wagner as conservative and classical, when 
some new musical prophet shall out-Wagner Wagner. 

From 1824 to 1840 was the golden age of opera in this coun- 
try ; between those dates it attained a perfection, and was inter- 
preted by artists, with which no other period can compare. Pasta 
reappeared in 1824 in the height of those marvellous powers which 
rendered her, perhaps, the greatest lyric artist the world has ever 
seen. ‘ Pasta,’ says Mr. Hogarth, ‘ was what a musical performer 
ought to be, but is so very seldom—a complete impersonation of 
the character she assumed. We thought not of admiring the great 
vocalist; we even forgot that it was Pasta who stood before us while 
we were thrilled with horror by the frenzy of the desperate Medea 
or wept for the sorrows of the love-lorn Nina’ (Paiesello’s ‘ Nina’). 
After a long and, as it had been supposed, final retirement from the 
stage, she reappeared for one night in 1850 in selections from ‘Anna 
Bullena.’ The melancholy scene is admirably pictured by Mr. 
Chorley. Her toilet was neglected, her hair absurdly dressed, as, 
indeed, was her whole figure. Among the audience was Rachel, who 
cruelly and openly ridiculed the whole performance ; and Madame 
Viardot, then in the height of her fame, came to hear Pasta for the 
first time. ‘She attempted the final mad scene of the opera, the 
most complicated and brilliant among the mad scenes on the 
modern stage, an example of vocal display till then unparagoned. 
By that time, tired, unprepared, in ruin as she was, she had rallied 
a little. When, on Anne Boleyn’s hearing the coronation music 
for her rival, the heroine searches for her own crown upon her 
brow, Madame Pasta wildly turned in the direction of the festive 
sounds, the old irresistible charm broke out; nay, even in the final 
song, with its roulades and its scales of shakes ascending by a semi- 
tone, the consummate vocalist and tragedian was able to combine 
form with meaning, the moment of the situation was indicated at 
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least to the younger artist. ‘ Youare right,” was Madame Viardot’s 
quick and heartfelt response (her eyes full of tears) to a friend 
beside her. “ Youareright. It is like the ‘ Cenacolo’ of Da Vinci 
at Milan—a wreck of a picture, but the picture is the greatest in 
the world.” ’ 

Sontag came to London in 1828, but her Berlin (she was a 
Prussian by birth) and Paris idolaters had aroused such marvellous 
expectations in the English public that she was a disappointment. 
Gradually, however, a reaction took place, and ere the season was 
over she had become an established favourite. Upon her mar- 
riage with Count Rossi, a Piedmontese noble, she retired from the 
stage. The revolution of 1848 stripping him of his possessions, she 
again resumed her art; reappeared at Her Majesty’s, and during 
the seasons of 1849-50 was the great star. Her style, like 
Catalani’s, was excessively florid; she excelled in light opera. 
The year after Sontag’s début a far greater artiste made her bow 
before an English public—Madame Malibran, the original Amina 
in this country. Some one—Mr. Chorley, I think—has felicitously 
called her the Garrick of the Italian stage, to mark her great 
diversity of style as compared with Pasta, whom he calls the 
Siddons of opera. A romantic pathos hovers around the memory 
of this glorious artiste. Her history was a sad one: a harsh father 
(Garcia) in her childhood, an unhappy marriage with a man 
double her age in her girlhood, and then her early death at 
twenty-eight, just after she was united with De Beguis, the man of 
her choice. In private life she was as warm-hearted and generous 
as she was great in public. 

‘Boundless as were. Malibran’s resources, keen as was her 
intelligence, dazzling as was her genius, she never produced a 
single type in opera for other women to adopt. She passed over 
the stage like a meteor, as an apparition of wonder rather than as 
one who, on her departure, left her mantle behind for others to 
take up and wear.’ 

Each season now brought forth a new prodigy. In 1830 appeared 
Lablache, whose first part was Geronimo in ‘Il Matrimonio 
Segreto.” ‘ Musical history,’ says Mr. Chorley, ‘ contains no 
account of a bass singer so gifted by nature, so accomplished by 
art, so popular without measure or drawbacks, as Louis Lablache. 
His shoe was as big as a child’s boat, one could have clad a child 
in one of his gloves,’ and yet he goes on to say that so perfectly 
artistic was he in dress and bearing that the spectator was never 
shocked by his abnormal size. There are many laughable anecdotes 
told of his immensity ; here is one. 

‘One winter’s day, while in Paris, a violent shower of rain 
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obliged Lablache to seek refuge in the entrance of a passage, and soon 
afterwards a young gamin bethought him of the same shelter. To 
enter a passage, however, barricaded by a Lablache was no very easy 
matter, especially when the colossal basso had his elbows extended 
under an ample cloak, and swayed from one side of the passage to 
the other. The boy, tired of dodging the living gate, took hold of a 
corner of the giant’s cloak, and pulling it lustily, cried, “‘ Cordon, s’il 
vous plait !” the expression used when the conciérge is required to 
open the door. Lablache entered into the humeur of the position, 
and, as he let the boy pass, imitated the motion of a door turning 
on its hinges.’ 

Rubini created an immense enthusiasm upon his appearance in 
1831. The fascination of his voice was irresistible; even his 
brother artistes would linger at the wings while he was singing, 
loath to lose a single note. He made his début at the theatre of 
Romano, his native town, in a woman’s part, when he was twelve 
years old. He was afterwards engaged to play the violin in the 
orchestra of the theatre at Bergamo and sing in the choruses. A 
drama was about to be produced into which a cavatina was to be 
introduced, but there was nobody to sing it. Rubini was men- 
tioned, and a few shillings were offered him to undertake it. He 
accepted, and received great applause. Some time afterwards he 
was engaged as tenor at Pavia at thirty-six shillings a month. 
Sixteen years afterwards he and his wife were offered an engage- 
ment at 6,000/. But he always cherished that song which first 
brought him into public notice, and used to sing it when he was 
in the height of his reputation. The compass of his voice was 
marvellous; he could begin on the high B flat without preparation, 
and hold on it for a considerable time. At Milan the people 
flocked in crowds to hear this wonderful effect, and never failed to 
encore it. One night, raising his eyes to heaven, extending his 
arms, inflating his chest, and opening his mouth, he endeavoured 
as usual to give forth the wonderful note. But B flat would not 
come. Greatly disconcerted, the tenor brought all the force of his 
splendid lungs into play and gave it forth with immense vigour. 
But he could feel that he had in some way injured himself. 
He went through the performance, however, as brilliantly as ever. 
When it was over he sent for a surgeon, who very soon discovered 
that he had broken his collar-bone—it had been unable to resist 
the tension of his lungs. ‘Can a man go on singing with a broken 
clavicle?’ he inquired. ‘Certainly,’ replied the doctor; ‘aad if 
you take care not to lift any weight, you will experience no dis- 
agreeable effects.’ And he did go on singing. 

Tamburini appeared in 1832, Grisi in 1834, Persiani in 1838, 
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and Mario in 1839. Out of this combination was formed the 
world-famous ‘ Puritani’ quartette, Rubini, Lablache, Tamburini, 
and Grisi; such a one had never before been approached upon 
the lyric stage, and probably never will be again. In 1842anoble 
artiste burst upon the town, Miss Adelaide Kemble, the greatest 
English singer (though not the best of this century),’ says Mr. 
Chorley, ‘ a poetical and thoughtful artiste whose name will never 
be lost as long as the art of dramatic singing is spoken of’ He 
says that in ‘ Norma’ she could compare with Pasta, and could be 
preferred (apart from voice and person) to Grisi. ‘In comedy her 
Susanna and Caroline were good enough for any opera-house in 
Europe, no matter how high the standard.’ Laurent and Laporte 
succeeded Mr. Ebers in,the management of the opera. Under the 
directorship of the latter occurred the famous Tamburini ‘row,’ 
which may be regarded as the last of the theatrical riots. The 
favourite baritone had been superseded by an inferior artiste 
named Colletti, upon which his colleagues of the theatre organised 
a clique to compel his re-engagement, and enlisted upon their side 
the fashionable part of the audience. On Colletti’s appearance he 
was saluted with a storm of hisses from the omnibus boxes, and 
shouts of ‘Tamburini!’ Laporte appeared, but could not make 
himself heard. At length the noble occupants of one of the boxes, 
headed by a Prince of the Blood, leaped upon the stage, the 
curtain fell, and the invaders, waving their hats, shouted ‘ Victory !’ 
and Laporte was obliged to give way. The affair has been im- 
mortalised in one of the Ingoldsby ballads. The death of Laporte 
placed the theatre in 1842 under the direction of Mr. Lumley, who 
had been previously concernedin his management. The event of his 
first season was the début of Ronconi, who, in the greatness of his 
acting, rivalled even Lablache, and that with a voice limited in 
compass, inferior in quality, possessing little power of execution, 
a low stature, and commonplace features. 

Early in 1846 there rose a rumour that a new opera was about 
to open at Covent Garden. It was laughed to scorn, pronounced 
an impossibility; and when at length the preparations for the 
event were forced upon everyone’s attention, the sceptics held that 
it could never, be accomplished, and that some unforeseen accident 
would certainly-crush it in its birth. It nevertheless came to pass, 
and Grisi, Mario, Tamburini, and Costa went over to the new 
house. The opening opera was ‘ Semiramide,’ superbly produced ; 
thistwas followed by other great works both in that and the follow- 
ing season, mounted with a splendour and care such as had never 
yet been seen_in the Haymarket. The old house was rapidly sink- 
ing before its young and energetic rival when Jenny Lind came to 
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the rescue. ‘She had been long promised ; many difficulties inter- 
vened, all tending to increase the anticipations—for we had already 
run mad from reports—with which her appearance was looked 
forward to.’ 

‘ Rarely,’ says Mr. Lumley, in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ ‘was ever 
seen such excitement at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The crowd at 
the doors might have led to a suspicion of an émewte in a capital 
less orderly than London ; and the struggle for entrance was violent 
beyond precedent—so violent, indeed, that the phrase “a Jenny 
Lind crush ” became a proverbial expression. Nor was this crowd 
the result of a hasty gathering. From an early hour in the after- 
noon the Haymarket became so thronged as to be impassable to 
pedestrians. As to the file of carriages, it seemed as interminable 
as it was dense.’ Describing the performance, Mr. Chorley says : 
‘She appeared as Alice in ‘ Robert’ (it was the first representation 
of Meyerbeer’s opera in Italian in this country), an appearance 
not to be risked by any singer the least nervous. The girl, dragged 
hastily down the stage in the midst of a crowd, has at once, and 
when out of breath, to begin on an accented note, without time 
to think or look around her. I have never seen anyone so com- 
posed as Mdlle. Lind on that night. Though the thunder of 
welcome was loud and long enough to stop the orchestra and to 
bewilder a veteran, and though it was acknowledged with due 
modesty, her hands did not tremble—one even arranged a ring on 
the finger of the other—and her voice spoke out as firmly as if 
neither fear nor failure was possible. . . . The scenes of Alice, 
thoroughly well given and perfectly suited to the powers of their 
giver, were waited for, listened to in breathless silence, and received 
with applause which was neither encouragement, nor appreciation, 
nor enthusiasm, so much as idolatry. Woe to those during that 
season who ventured to say or to write that any other great singer 
had ever sung in the Haymarket’s Opera House! To my cost I 
know they were consigned to such ignominy as belongs to the 
idiotic slanderer. Old and seemingly solid friendships were broken, 
and for ever, in that year.’ 

In 1848 Sims Reeves made his first appearance at the Italian 
Opera as Carlo, in ‘ Linda di Chamouni, and was received with 
enthusiasm, but, in consequence of a disagreement with the manage- 
ment, appeared but once. He reappeared the next season with 
Miss Catherine Hayes in ‘Edgardo.’ From 1852 until 1856 Her 
Majesty’s was closed and Covent Garden was the sole Opera 
House in London. In that year it was burned to the ground, and 
the company migrated to the Lyceum. The old house once more 
reopened its doors, and fortune returned to it in the person of 
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Piccolomini, who for a time created a furore only second to that 
of Jenny Lind, and of Giuglini, the last of the great tenors. 

Giuglini began his career in the choir of the Metropolitan 
Church at Fermo, and was destined for an ecclesiastical career. The 
beauty of his voice procured him many offers to appear upon the 
lyric stage, all of which he declined. Accident, however, accom- 
plished what persuasion was powerless to do. A member of the 
orchestra of the Fermo Theatre falling ill, Giuglini took his place 
at a moment's notice ; not long afterwards a similar mishap occurred 
to the tenor of the same theatre, and he was again requested to 
fill the vacant place, which he did with so much ability that he at 
once embraced the lyric profession. 

The début of Titiens in 1858 roused a great excitement both 
out of doors and behind the scenes, Even the rehearsals became 
exciting events. ‘As her powerful voice,’ says Mr. Lumley, ‘ rang 
through the theatre and excited the plaudits of all present, so the 
latent fire of Giuglini became kindled in its turn, and, one artist 
vying with the other in power and passion of musical decla- 
mation, each rehearsal became a brilliant performance. Indeed, so 
strongly were both artistes and connoisseurs impressed with the 
merits of Mdlle. Titiens, that fears were expressed lest she should 
utterly “ swamp” the favourite tenor. ‘He will never be able to 
come up to that powerful voice in the last act,” said one. “ She will 
utterly double up Giuglini,” said another. I foresaw that their 
fears were idle, and the result proved I was right, for, in his persona- 
tion of Raoul, Giuglini raised himself to the pinnacle of his profes- 
sion.’ The success was magnificent ; the Queen was present, and, 
upon leaving her box, Her Majesty expressed her opinion to the 
impresario that ‘ It was beautiful.’ 

I have left myself no space to speak of the appearances of Mdlle. 
Nilsson or of Mdlle. Patti, but these are events well within the 
memory of even young opera-goers. The lyric as well as the 
dramatic art has fallen into mediocrity. The tenor—unless 
Signior Gayarré is destined to fill the long vacant place—and the 
basso are things of the past ; two or three fine baritones remain to 
us; we have still Titiens, Nilsson, and Patti, and a young and 
noble artiste who has probably not yet attained to the height of 
her powers—Mdlle. Albani; but where are we to look for their 
successors—at least, of the first three? They seem as unlikely to 
be found as those of Kean and Macready. 





Quips and Cranks at our Club Window. 


BY AN OLD ENTHUSIAST AND A YOUNG CYNIC. 


No. XXXI.—MIDGES IN THE SUNSHINE. 


Ir I could see with a midge’s eye, 
Or think with a midge’s brain, 

I wonder what I’d say of the world, 
With all its joy and pain P 

Would my seven brief hours of mortal life 
Seem long as seventy years, 

As I danced in the flickering sunshine 
Amid my tiny peers ? 

Should I feel the slightest hope or care 
For the midges yet to be; 

Or think I died before my time, 
If I died at half-past three, 

Instead of living till set of sun 
On the breath of the summer wind; 

Or deem that the world was made for me 
And all my little kind ? 

Perhaps if I did, I’d know as much 
Of Nature’s mighty plan, 

And what it meant for good or ill, 
As that larger midge, a man! 


No. XXXII.—FANCIES. 


*‘ WHENCE come your beautiful fancies ? 
From the earth or the heavens above ? ’ 

‘From neither!’ the poet replied, ‘ they stream 
From the eyes of the woman I love! 

There are far more thoughts in her sunny glance, 
Than stars in the midnight skies! ’ 

‘You’re a fool!’ said his friend. ‘ Perhaps I am; 
What’s the good of being wise ? 

I would not change this folly of mine, 
No, not for an Empire’s prize!’ 


No. XXXIII—THE CONTENTED AUTHOR. 


Ir the critics extol me, contented I am; 
If the critics revile me, I care not a damn ! 





QUIPS AND CRANKS. 


No. XXXIV.—THE BIRTHDAY. 


My birthday ! why do you remind me ? 
I hate its oft-recurring chime ; 
It brings me nothing but sad remembrance, 
And makes me quarrel with poor old Time. 
My birthday ! gladly I'd forget it ! 
I would be younger if I could! 
Alas! alas! the years are swindlers ; 
They make me old before I’m good. 


No. XXXV.—WORK. 


You say I overload my brain 

By stress of work, that’s work in vain. 
You may be right, I think you’re wrong,— 
Work’s but a pleasure to the strong. 
Weary of walking, I can run, 

And make good end of well-begun ; 

I leave false history for romance, 
That’s just as false, or true, perchance, 
And then I dive in the deep deep sea, 
And float in the billows of Poesy,— 
Changing the work, and working ever, 
But worn and weary, never! never ! 


No. XXXVI.—WINE AND—WATER. 


I. 
As I sat a-drinking, a-drinking, a-drinking, 
A-drinking and bousing with jolly boys three, 
Out started an imp from the neck of the bottle, 
And leaped to the board ’twixt the goblet and me. 
Says he, ‘ You’re not wise, sir, 
I'll be your adviser. 
To drink is a blunder, it reddens the nose, 
It fills up your dimples 
With blotches and pimples, 
And pours the hot gout like a tide to your toes. 
‘Who cares ?’ I said gaily, 
‘I drain my glass daily, 
And feel none the worse ; and I know, I suppose ?’ 


Il. 

Again I sat drinking, a-drinking, a-drinking, 
Drinking and bousing with jolly boys four, 

When out from the bottle there started a demon 
With eyes like live coals when the furnaces roar. 
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With gesture and antic, 
He screamed as if frantic, 
‘*Tis poison you’re drinking, the warm and the cool. 
Shall warning be vain, sir ? 
You’re boiling your brain, sir! 
And burning your stomach, you idiot and fool !’ 
I looked at him, smiling— 
‘ Pray cease your reviling ! 
I never get drunk,—moderation’s my rule!’ 


Il. 


Once more I sat drinking, alone and contented, 
The clear crystal water that flowed from the well, 
When lo! at my side stood a luminous angel 
With eyes full of love that no language can tell. 
She silently blessed me, 
Her wisdom possessed me, 
I felt I was true to the vow that I swore— 
I knew that no madness 
Would come of my gladness, 
But health and contentment in bountiful store. 
Oh, angel of beauty ! 
Thy law is my duty ! 
The bottle and I shall be friends nevermore ! 


No. XXXVII.—NOBODY CARES. 


How the tide flows, 

How the wind blows, 

How the time goes, 

Nobody knows. 
And this is our life and all that it bears, 
Till death comes and snatches us up unawares,— 
Who would have thought it? Nobody cares. 


No. XXXVIII.—PRICES. 


Bzer and bacon, bread and beer, 
Raiment, lodging, fire, 

All things that_men most sorely need 
And painfully desire 

Mount up in price, from day to day, 
Higher and ever higher. 


Alas, for the honest worker 
With nought to sell but brain ! 

Who wears it out by over-toil 
His poor dry bread to gain! 











QUIPS AND CRANKS. 


Work doesn’t follow the price of beef ; 
And if the wretch complain, 

Men answer, ‘ Nobody wants your work, 
Beggar! you’ve lived in vain!’ 


No. XXXIX.—GOING TO BED. 


‘One old man jumped overboard and said he was going to bed. —Narrative o/ the 
Loss of the Steamship ‘ Hibernia.’ 


I’m faint and very weary, 
I’ve trouble in my head, 
I’ve something heavy on my heart, 
And I'd like to go to bed, 
To sleep on a soft soft pillow 
Well wrapped from the gusty cold 
And the winds of frosty fortune 
That pinch me uncontrolled. 


I think I'll go to sleep— 
One jump—and all is done! 
And I'll never know grief again 
Under the cruel sun. 
’Tis but a plash in the billows, 
*T will cure my sorrowful head ; 
I do not want to wake again,— 
Good night! I’m going to bed! 


No. XL.—A POEKT’S ADMIRER. 


THE rich man doats en Robert Burns, 
And all his choicest lore he learns, 
Echoes the slightest words he spake 
For Poetry’s and Scotland’s sake,— 
And builds a palace in the land, 

That from his door he may command 
The varying beauties of a clime 

Made classic by the poet’s rhyme ; 

And he is proud of holy work, 

Gives half a million to the Kirk, 

And scatters largess ere he dies, 
Assured of pulpit flatteries,— 

But if poor Burns were still alive, 
Bowed down by want, too weak to strive, 
Would Jamie give him fifty pound, 

To help him over Sorrow’s bound ? 
Perhaps !—if Burns could do without it ! 
If not, God wot! I more than doubt it! 





QUIPS AND CRANKS. 


No. XLI.—FAME. 


Wuaate’er his wit or genius be, 

A self-deluding fool is he 

Who thinks that immortality 

Shall be his bountiful reward 

For work achieved, though great and hard, 
As hero, painter, sculptor, bard. 


Did Homer ever sing ?—who knows ? 
Or Ossian ?—Shakespeare’s self has foes, 
Who say he struts in stolen clothes, 

And hint that Bacon wrote Macbeth ! 
Fame for the living is but breath,— 

It may be mockery after death ! 


No. XLII.—TO-MORROW. 


From birth to death we live in sorrow, 
And have no joy but in To-morrow, 
That mocks our hope and never breaks 
With joys so many as it takes! 


No. XLITI.—APPRECIATION. 


SwEET is appreciation ! wherefore not! 

If fools should praise the book that once I wrote, 
Why should I weigh their folly ? or despise ? 
Fools may be wiser than the very wise ! 

And if a man, clear-sighted more than most, 
Finds beauties countless as the starry host 

In verse of mine, shall I not bless his name, 

And thank him for a whiff of coming fame ? 


No. XLIV.—WHAT TO CALL IT. 


‘ Ler’s start a new journal to tickle the town,’ 

Said Robinson, winking to Tomkins and Brown; 

‘ Topographical titles are favourites of late, 

So we'll call our new venture—bright thought !—Briiimeseare.’ 
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Che Mypsterp of the Ppramids. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Few subjects of inquiry have proved more perplexing than the 
question of the purpose for which the pyramids of Egypt were 
built. Even in the remotest ages of which we have historical 
record, nothing seems to have been known certainly on this point. 
For some reason or other, the builders of the pyramids concealed 
the object of these structures, and this so successfully that not even 
a tradition has reached us which purports to have been handed 
down from the epoch of the pyramids’ construction. We find, 
indeed, some explanations given by the earliest historians ; ,but they 
were professedly only hypothetical, like those advanced in more 
recent times. Including ancient and modern theories, we find a 
wide range of choice. Some have thought that these buildings 
were associated with the religion of the early Egyptians; others 
have suggested that they were tombs; others, that they combined 
. the purposes of tombs and temples; that they were astronomical 
observatories ; defences against the sands of the Great Desert; 
granaries like those made under Joseph’s direction ; places of resort 
during excessive overflows of the Nile; and many other uses have 
been suggested for them. But none of these ideas are found on 
close examination to be tenable as representing the sole purpose of 
the pyramids, and few of them have strong claims to be regarded 
as presenting even a chief object of these remarkable structures. 
The significant and perplexing history of the three oldest pyra- 
mids—the Great Pyramid of Cheops, Shofo, or Suphis, the pyramid 
of Chephren, and the pyramid of Mycerinus ; and the most remark- 
able of all the facts known respecting the pyramids generally, viz. 
the circumstance that one pyramid after another was built as though 
each had become useless soon after it was finished, are left entirely 
unexplained by all the theories above mentioned, save one only, 
the tomb theory, and that does not afford by any means a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the circumstances. 

I propose to give here a brief account of some of the most 
suggestive facts known respecting the pyramids, and, after con- 
sidering the difficulties which beset the theories heretofore advanced, 
to indicate a theory (new so far as I know) which seems to me to 
correspond better with the facts than any heretofore advanced ; I 
suggest it, however, rather for consideration than because I regard 
it as very convincingly supported by the evidence. In fact, to 
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advance any theory at present with confident assurance of its cor- 
rectness, would be simply to indicate a very limited acquaintance 
with the difficulties surrounding the subject. 

Let us first consider a few of the more striking facts recorded 
by history or tradition, noting, as we proceed, whatever ideas they 
may suggest as to the intended character of these structures. 

It is hardly necessary to say, perhaps, that the history of the 
Great Pyramid is of paramount importance in this inquiry. What- 
ever purpose pyramids were originally intended to subserve, must 
have been conceived by the builders of that pyramid. New ideas 
may have been superadded by the builders of later pyramids, but 
it is unlikely that the original purpose can have been entirely 
abandoned. Some great purpose there was, which the rulers of 
ancient Egypt proposed to fulfil by building very massive pyramidal 
structures on a particular plan. It is by inquiring into the history 
of the first and most massive of these structures, and by examining 
its construction, that we shall have the best chance of finding out 
what that great purpose was. 

According to Herodotus, the kings who built the pyramids 
reigned not more than twenty-eight centuries ago; but there can 
be little doubt that Herodotus misunderstood the Egyptian priests 
from whom he derived his information, and that the real antiquity 
of the pyramid-kings was far greater. He tells us that, according 
to the Egyptian priests, Cheops ‘ on ascending the throne plunged 
into all manner of wickedness. He closed the temples, and for- 
bade the Egyptians to offer sacrifice, compelling them instead to 
labour one and all in his service ; viz. in building the Great Pyra- 
mid.’ Still following his interpretation of the Egyptian account, 
we learn that one hundred thousand men were employed for twenty 
years in building the Great Pyramid, and that ten years were 
occupied in constructing a causeway by which to convey the stones 
to the place and in conveying them there. ‘Cheops reigned fifty 
years ; and was succeeded by his brother Chephren, who imitated 
the conduct of his predecessor, built a pyramid—but smaller than 
his brother’s—and reigned fifty-six years. Thus during one hundred 
and six years, the temples were shut and never opened.’ Moreover, 
Herodotus tells us that ‘the Egyptians so detested the memory of 
these kings, that they do not much like even to mention their 
names. Hence they commonly call the pyramids after Philition, 
a shepherd who at that time fed his flocks about the place.’ ‘ After 
Chephren, Mycerinus, son of Cheops, ascended the throne. He 
reopened the temples, and allowed the people to resume the prac- 
tice of sacrifice. He, too, left a pyramid, but much inferior in 
size to his father’s, It is built, for half of its height, of the 
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stone of Ethiopia,’;or, as Professor Smyth (whose extracts from 
Rawlinson’s translation I have here followed) adds, ‘expensive red 
granite.’ ‘After Mycerinus, Asychis ascended the throne. He 
built the eastern gateway of the Temple of Vulcan (Phtha); 
and, being desirous of eclipsing all his predecessors on the throne, 
ieft as a monument of his reign a pyramid of brick.’ 

This account is so suggestive, as will presently be shown, that 
it may be well to inquire whether it can be relied on. Now, 
although there can be uo doubt that Herodotus misunderstood the 
Egyptians in some matters, and in particular as to the chrono- 
logical order of the dynasties, placing the pyramid-kings far too 
late, yet in other respects he seems not only to have understood 
them correctly, but also to have received a correct account from 
them. The order of the kings above named corresponds with the 
sequence given by Manetho, and also found in monumental and 
hieroglyphic records. Manetho gives the names Suphis I., Suphis 
II., and Mencheres, instead of Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus ; 
while, according to the modern Egyptologists, Herodotus’s 
Cheops was Shofo, Shufu, or Koufou; Chephren was Shafre, while 
he was also called Nou-Shofo or Noum-Shufu as the brother of 
Shofo; and Mycerinus was Menhere or Menkerre. But the identity 
of these kings is not questioned. As to the true dates, there is 
much doubt, and it is probable that the question will long continue 
open; but the determination of the exact epochs when the several 
pyramids were built is not very important in connection with our 
present inquiry. We may, on the whole, fairly take the points 
quoted above from Herodotus, and proceed to consider the signifi- 
cance of the narrative, with sufficient confidence that in all essential 
respects it is trustworthy, 

There are several very strange features in the account. 

In the first place, it is manifest that Cheops (to call the first 
king by the name most familiar to the general reader) attached great 
importance to the building of his pyramid., It has been said, and 
perhaps justly, that it would be more interesting to know the plan 
of the architect who devised the pyramid than the purpose of the 
king who built it. But the two things are closely connected. 
The architect must have satisfied the king that some highly im- 
portant purpose, in which the king himself was interested, would 
be subserved by the structure. Whether the king was persuaded 
to undertake the work as a matter of duty, or only to advance his 
own interests, may not be so clear. But that the king was most 
thoroughly in earnest about the work is certain. A monarch in 
those times would assuredly not have devoted an enormous amount 
of labour and material to such a scheme unless he was thoroughly 
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convinced of its great importance. That the welfare of his people 
was not considered by Cheops in building the Great Pyramid is 
almost equally certain. He might, indeed, have had a scheme for 
their good which either he did not care to explain to them or which 
they could not understand. But the most natural inference from 
the narrative is that his purpose had no reference whatever to 
their welfare. For though one could understand his own subjects 
hating him while he was all the time working for their good, it is 
obvious that his memory would not have been hated if some im- 
portant good had eventually been gained from‘his scheme. Many 
a far-seeing ruler has been hated while living on account of the very 
work for which his memory has been revered. But the memory of 
Cheops and his successors was held in detestation. 

May we, however, suppose that, though Cheops had not the 
welfare of. his own people in his thoughts, his purpose was never- 
theless not selfish, but intended in some way to promote the welfare 
ofthe human race? I say his purpose, because, whoever originated 
the scheme, Cheops carried it out; it was by means of his wealth 
and through his power that the pyramid was built. This is the 
view adopted by Professor Piazzi Smyth and others, in our own 
time, and first suggested by John Taylor. ‘ Whereas other writers, 
says Smyth, ‘ have generally esteemed that the mysterious persons 
who directed the building of the Great Pyramid (and to whom the 
Egyptians, in their traditions, and for ages afterwards, gave an 
immoral and even abominable character) must therefore have been 
very bad indeed, so that the world at large has always been fond 
of standing on, kicking, and insulting that dead lion, whom they 
really knew not ; he, Mr. John Taylor, seeing how religiously bad the 
Egyptians themselves were, was led toconclude, on the contrary, that 
those they hated (and could never sufficiently abuse) might, perhaps, 
have been pre-eminently good; or were, at all events, of different 
religious faith from themselves.’ ‘ Combining this with certain 
unmistakable historical facts,’ Mr. Taylor deduced reasons for 
believing that the directors of the building designed to record in 
its proportions, and in its interior features, certain important 
religious and scientific truths, not for the people then living, but 
for men who were to come 4,000 years or so after. 

Although I do not propose to discuss here the evidence on which 
this strange theory rests, there are certain matters connecting it 
with the above narrative which must here be mentioned. The 
mention of the shepherd Philition, who fed his flocks about the 
place where the Great Pyramid was built, is a singular feature of 
Herodotus’s narrative. It reads like some’strange misinterpreta- 
tion of the story related to him by the Egyptian priests. It is 
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obvious that if the word Philition did not represent a people, but 
a person, this person must have been very eminent and distinguished 
—a shepherd-king, not a mere shepherd. Rawlinson, in a note on 
this portion of the narrative of Herodotus, suggests that Philitis 
was probably a shepherd-prince from Palestine, perhaps of Philistine 
descent, ‘but so powerful and domineering, that it may be tra- 
ditions of his oppressions in that earlier age which, mixed up after- 
wards in the minds of later Egyptians with the evils inflicted on 
their country by the subsequent shepherds of better known 
dynasties, lent so much fear to their religious hate of Shepherd 
times and that name.’ Smyth, somewhat modifying this view, and 
considering certain remarks of Manetho respecting an alleged 
invasion of Egypt by shepherd-kings, ‘ men of an ignoble race (from 
the Egyptian point of view) who had the confidence to invade our 
country, and easily subdued it to their power without a battle,’ 
comes to the conclusion that some Shemite prince, ‘ a contemporary 
of, but rather older than, the Patriarch Abraham,’ visited Egypt 
at this time, and obtained such influence over the mind of Cheops 
as to persuade him to erect the pyramid. According to Smyth, the 
prince was no other than Melchizedek, king of Salem, and the 
influence he exerted was supernatural. With such developments 
of the theory we need not trouble ourselves. It seems tolerably 
clear that certain shepherd-chiefs who came to Egypt during Cheops’ 
reign were connected in some way with the designing of the Great 
Pyramid. It is clear also that they were men of a different religion 
from the Egyptians, and persuaded Cheops to abandon the religion 
of his people. Taylor, Smyth, and the Pyramidalists generally, 
consider this sufficient to prove that the pyramid was erected for 
some purpose connected with religion. ‘The pyramid,’ in fine, 
says Smyth, ‘was charged by God’s inspired shepherd-prince, in 
the beginning of human time, to keep a certain message secret and 
inviolable for 4,000 years, and it has done so; and in the next 
thousand years it was to enunciate that message to all men, with 
more than traditional force, more than all the authenticity of copied 
manuscripts or reputed history; and that part of the pyramid’s use- 
fulness is now beginning.’ 

There are many very obvious difficulties surrounding this 
theory; as, for example, (i.) the absurd waste of power in setting 
supernatural machinery at work 4,000 years ago with cumbrous 
devices to record its object, when the same machinery, much more 
simply employed now, would effect the alleged purpose far more 
thoroughly ; (ii.) the enormous amount of human misery and its 
attendant hatreds brought about by this alleged divine scheme ; 
and (iii.) the futility of an arrangement by which the pyramid 
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was only to subserve its purpose when it had lost that perfection of 
shape on which its entire significance depended, according to the 
theory itself. But, apart from these, there is a difficulty, nowhere 
noticed by Smyth or his followers, which is fatal, I conceive, to 
this theory of the pyramid’s purpose. The second pyramid, though 
slightly inferior to the first in size, and probably far inferior in 
quality of masonry, is still a structure of enormous dimensions, 
which must have required many years of labour from tens of 
thousands of workmen. Now, it seems impossible to explain why 
Chephren built this second pyramid, if we adopt Smyth’s theory 
respecting the first pyramid. For either Chephren knew the purpose 
for which the Great Pyramid was built, or he did not know it. If he 
knew that purpose, and it was that indicated by Smyth, then he also 
knew that no second pyramid was wanted. On that hypothesis,all the 
labour bestowed on the second pyramid was wittingly and wilfully 
wasted. This, of course, is incredible. But, on the other hand, if 
Chephren did not know what was the purpose for which the Great 
Pyramid was built, what reason could Chephren have had for build- 
ing a pyramid at all? The only answer to this question seems to 
be that Chephren built the second pyramid in hopes of finding out 
why his brother had built the first, and this answer is simply 
absurd. It is clear enough that, whatever purpose Cheops had in 
building the first pyramid, Chephren must have had a similar 
purpose in building the second; and we require a theory which 
shall at least explain why the first pyramid did not subserve for 
Chephren the purpose which it subserved or was meant to subserve 
for Cheops. The same reasoning may be extended to the third 
pyramid, to the fourth, and in fine to all the pyramids, forty or so 
in number, included under the general designation of the Pyramids 
of Ghizeh or Jeezeh. The extension of the principle to pyramids 
later than the second is especially important as showing that the 
difference of religion insisted on by Smyth has no direct bearing 
on the question of the purpose for which the Great Pyramid itself 
was constructed. For Mycerinus either never left or else returned 
to the religion of the Egyptians. Yet he also built a pyramid, 
which, though far inferior in size to the pyramids built by his 
father and uncle, was still a massive structure, and relatively more 
costly even than theirs, because built of expensive granite. The 
pyramid built by Asychis, though smaller still, was remarkable as 
built of brick ; in fact we are expressly told that Asychis desired to 
eclipse all his predecessors in such labours, and accordingly left this 
brick pyramid as a monument of his reign. 

We are forced, in fact, to believe that there was some special re- 
latior between the pyramid and its builder, seeing that each one of 
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these kings wanted a pyramid of his own. This applies to the Great 
Pyramid quite as much as to the others, despite the superior excel- 
lence of that structure. Or rather, the argument derives its chief 
force from the superiority of the Great Pyramid. If Chephren, no 
longer perhaps having the assistance of the shepherd-architects in 
planning and superintending the work, was unable to construct a 
pyramid so perfect and so stately as his brother’s, the very fact that 
he nevertheless built a pyramid shows that the Great Pyramid did 
not fulfil for Chephren the purpose which it fulfilled for Cheops. 
But, if Smyth’s theory were true, the Great Pyramid would have 
fulfilled finally and for all men the purpose for which it was built. 
Since this was manifestly not the case, that theory is, I submit, 
demonstrably erroneous. 

It was probably the consideration of this point, viz. that each 
king had a pyramid constructed for himself, which led to the 
theory that the pyramids were intended to serve as tombs. This 
theory was once very generally entertained. Thus we find 
Humboldt, in his remarks on American pyramids, referring to the 
tomb theory of the Egyptian pyramids as though it were open to 
no question. ‘When we consider,’ he says, ‘the pyramidical 
monuments of Egypt, of Asia, and of the New Continent, from the 
same point of view, we see that, though their form is alike, their 
destination was altogether different. The group of pyramids of 
Ghizeh and at Sakhara in Egypt; the trianguiar pyramid of the 
Queen of the Scythians, Zarina, which was a stadium high and three 
in circumference, and which was decorated with a colossal figure ; the 
fourteen Etruscan pyramids, which are said to have been enclosed 
in the labyrinth of the king Porsenna, at Clusium ; were reared to 
serve as the sepulchres of the illustrious dead. Nothing is more 
natural to men than to commemorate the spot where rest the ashes 
of those whose memory they cherish, whether it be, as in the 
infancy of the race, by simple mounds of earth, or, in later periods, 
by the towering height of the tumulus, Those of the Chinese and of 
Thibet have only a few metres of elevation. Farther to the west 
the dimensions increase ; the tumulus of the king Abyattes, father 
of Croesus, in Lydia, was six stadia, and that of Ninus was more 
than ten stadia in diameter. In the north of Europe the sepulchre 
of the Scandinavian king Gormus and the queen Daneboda, 
covered with mounds of earth, are three hundred metres broad, and 
more than thirty high.’ 

But while we have abundant reason for believing that in Egypt, 
even in the days of Cheops and Chephren, extreme importance 
was attached to the character of the place of burial for dis- 
tinguished persons, there is nothing in what is known respecting 
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earlier Egyptian ideas to suggest the probability that any monarch 
would have devoted many years of his subjects’ labour, and vast 
stores of material, to erect a mass of masonry like the Great Pyra- 
mid, solely to receive his own body after death. Far less have we 
any reason for supposing that many monarchs in succession would 
do this, each having a separate tomb built for him. It might have 
been conceivable, had only the Great Pyramid been erected, that 
the structure had been raised as a mausoleum for all the kings 
and princes of the dynasty. But it seems utterly incredible that 
such a building as the Great Pyraimid should have been erected for 
one king’s body only—and that, not in the way described by Hum- 
boldt, when he speaks of men commemorating the spot where rest 
the remains of those whose memory they cherish, but at the 
expense of the king himself whose body was to be there deposited. 
Besides, the first pyramid, the one whose history must be regarded 
as most significant of the true purpose of these buildings, was not 
built by an Egyptian holding in great favour the special religious 
ideas of his people, but by one who had adopted other views, and 
those not belonging, so far as can be seen, to a people holding 
sepulchral rites in exceptional regard. 

A still stronger objection against the exclusively tombic theory 
resides in the fact that this theory gives no account whatever of 
the characteristic features of the pyramids themselves. These 
buildings are all, without exception, built on special astronomical 
principles. Their square bases are so placed as to have two sides 
lying east and west and two lying north and south, or, in other 
words, so that their four faces front the four cardinal points. One 
can imagine no reason why a tomb should have such a position. 
It is not, indeed, easy to understand why any building at all, 
except an astronomical observatory, should have such a posi- 
tion. A temple perhaps devoted to sun-worship, and generally 
to the worship of the heavenly bodies, might be built in that way. 
For it is to be noticed that the peculiar figure and position of the 
pyramids would bring about the following relations :—When the 
sun rose and set south of the east and west points, or (speaking 
generally) between the autumn and the spring equinoxes, the rays 
of the rising and setting sun illuminated the southern face of the 
pyramid; whereas during the rest of the year, that is during the 
six months between the spring and autumn equinoxes, the rays of 
the rising and setting sun illuminated the northern face. Again, 
all the year round the sun’s rays passed from the eastern to the 
western face at solar noon. And lastly, during seven months and 
a half of each year, namely for three months and three quarters 
before and after midsummer, the noon rays of the sun fell on all 
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four faces of the pyramid, or, according to a Peruvian expression 
(so Smyth avers), the sun shone on the pyramid ‘ with all his rays.’ 
Such conditions as these might have been regarded as very suitable 
for a temple devoted to sun-worship. Yet the temple theory is as 
untenable as the tomb theory. For, in the first place, the pyra- 
mid form—as the pyramids were originally built, with perfectly 
smooth slant-faces, not terraced into steps as now through the loss 
of the casing-stones—was entirely unsuited for all the ordinary 
requirements of a temple of worship. And further, this theory 
gives no explanation of the fact that each king built a pyramid, 
and each king only one. Similar difficulties oppose the theory 
that the pyramids were intended to serve as astronomical observa- 
tories. For, while their original figure, however manifestly astro- 
nomical in its relations, was quite unsuited for observatory work, 
it is manifest that if such had been the purpose of pyramid-build- 
ing, so soon as the Great Pyramid had once been built, no other 
would be needed. Certainly none of the pyramids built after- 
wards could have subserved any astronomical purpose which the 
first did not subserve, or have subserved nearly so well as the 
Great Pyramid those purposes (and they are but few) which that 
building may be supposed to have fulfilled as an astronomical 
‘observatory. 

Of the other theories mentioned at the beginning of this paper 
none seem to merit special notice, except perhaps the theory that 
the pyramids were made to receive the royal treasures, and this 
theory rather because of the attention it received from Arabian 
literati, during the ninth and tenth centuries, than because of any 
strong reasons which can be suggested in its favour. ‘ Emulating,’ 
says Professor Smyth, ‘the enchanted tales of Bagdad,’ the court 
poets of Al Mamoun (son of the far-famed Haroun al Raschid) 
‘drew gorgeous pictures of the contents of the pyramid’s interior. 
. - - All the treasures of Sheddad Ben Ad the great Antediluvian 
king of the earth, with all his medicines and all his sciences, they 
declared were there, told over and over again. Others, though, 
were positive that the founder-king was no other than Saurid Ibn 
Salhouk, a far greater one than the other; and these last gave 
many more minute particulars, some of which are at least interest- 
ing to us in the present day, as proving that, amongst the Egypto- 
Arabians of more than a thousand years ago, the Jeezeh pyramids, 
headed by the grand one, enjoyed a pre-eminence of fame vastly 
before all the other pyramids of Egypt put together ; and that if 
any other is alluded to after the Great Pyramid (which has always 
been the notable and favourite one, and chiefly was known then as 
the East pyramid), it is either the second one at Jeezeh, under the 
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name of the West pyramid; or the third one, distinguished as the 
Coloured pyramid, in allusion to its red granite, compared with the 
white limestone casings of the other two (which, moreover, from 
their more near, but by no means exact, equality of size, went 
frequently under the affectionate designation of “ the pair ”’).’ 

The report of Ibn Abd Alkohm, as to what was to be found in 
each of these three pyramids, or rather of what, according to him, 
was put into them originally by King Saurid, runs as follows: ‘In 
the Western pyramid, thirty treasuries filled with store of riches 
and utensils, and with signatures made of precious stones, and 
with instruments of iron and vessels of earth, and with arms which 
rust not, and with glass which might be bended and yet not broken, 
and with strange spells, and with several kinds of alakakirs (magi- 
cal precious stones) single and double, and with deadly poisons, 
and with other things besides. He made also in the East’ (the 
Great: Pyramid) ‘ divers celestial spheres and stars, and what they 
severally operate in their aspects, and the perfumes which are to 
be used to them, and the books which treat of these matters. He 
put also into the coloured pyramid the commentaries of the priests 
in chests of black marble, and with every priest a book, in which 
the wonders of his profession and of his actions and of his nature 
were written, and what was done in his time, and what is and 
what shall be from the beginning of time to the end of it.’ The 
rest of this worthy’s report relates to certain treasurers placed 
within these three pyramids to guard their contents, and (like all 
or most of what I have already quoted) was a work of imagination. 
Ibn Abd Alkohm, in fact, was a romancist of the first water. 

Perhaps the strongest argument against the theory that the 
pyramids were intended as strongholds for the concealment of trea- 
sure, resides in the fact that, search being made, no treasure has 
been discovered. When the workmen employed by Caliph Al 
Mamoun, after encountering manifold difficulties, at length broke 
their way into the great ascending passage leading to the so-called 
King’s Chamber, they found ‘a right noble apartment, thirty-four 
feet long, seventeen broad, and nineteen high, of polished red gra- 
nite throughout, walls,"floor, and ceiling, in blocks squared and true, 
and put together with such exquisite skill that the joints are 
barely discernible to the closest inspection. But where is the 
treasure—the silver and the gold, the jewels, medicines, and arms ? 
These fanatics look wildly around them, but can see nothing, not a 
single dirhem anywhere. They trim their torches, and carry them 
again and again to every part of that red-walled, flinty hall, but 
without any better success. Nought but pure polished red granite, 
in mighty slabs, looks upon them from every side. The room is 
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clean, garnished too, as it were, and, according to the ideas of its 
founders, complete and perfectly ready for its visitors so long 
expected, so long delayed. But the gross minds who occupy it 
now, find it all barren, and declare that there is nothing whatever 
for them, in the whole extent of the apartment from one end to 
another ; nothing except an empty stone chest without a lid.’ 

It is, however, to be noted that we have no means of learning 
what had happened between the time when the pyramid was built 
and when Caliph Al Mamoun’s workmen broke their way into the 
King’s Chamber. The place may, after all, have contained treasures 
of some kind; nor, indeed, is it incompatible with other theories of 
the pyramid to suppose that it was used as a safe receptacle for 
treasures. It is certain, however, that this cannot have been the 
special purpose for which the pyramids were designed. We should 
find in such a purpose no explanation whatever of any of the most 
stringent difficulties encountered in dealing with other theories. 
There could be no reason why strangers from the East should be at 
special pains to instruct an Egyptian monarch how to hide and 
guard his treasures. Nor, if the Great Pyramid had been intended 
to receive the treasures of Cheops, would Chephren have built 
another for his own treasures, which must have included those 
gathered by Cheops. But, apart from this, how inconceivably vast 
must a treasure-hoard be supposed to be, the safe guarding of which 
would have repaid the enormous cost of the Great Pyramid in labour 
and material! And then, why should a mere treasure-house have 
the characteristics of an astronomical observatory? Manifestly, if the 
pyramids were used at all to receive treasures, it can only have been 
as.an entirely subordinate though’ perhaps convenient means of 
utilising these gigantic structures. 

Having thus gone through all the suggested purposes of the 
pyramids save two or three which clearly do not possess any claim 
to serious consideration, and having found none which appear to 
give any sufficient account of the history and principal features of 
these buildings, we must either abandon the inquiry or seek for 
some explanation quite different from any yet suggested. Let us 
consider what are the principal points of which the true theory 
of the pyramids should give an account. 

In the first place, the history of the pyramids shows that the 
erection of the first great pyramid was in all probability either 
suggested to Cheops by wise men who visited Egypt from the East, 
or else some important information conveyed to him by such 
visitors caused him to conceive the idea of building the pyramid. 
In either case we may suppose, as the history indeed suggests, that 
these learned men, whoever they may have been, remained in 
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Egypt to superintend the erection of the structure. It may be 
that the architectural work was not under their supervision ; in fact, 
it seems altogether unlikely that shepherd-rulers would have much 
to teach the Egyptians in the matter of architecture. But the 
astronomical peculiarities which form so significant a feature of 
the Great Pyramid were probably provided for entirely under the 
instructions of the shepherd chiefs who had exerted so strange an 
influence upon the mind of King Cheops. 

Next, it seems clear that self-interest must have been the pre- 
dominant reason in the mind of the Egyptian king for undertaking 
this stupendous work. It is true that his change of religion im- 
plies that some higher cause influenced him. But a ruler who 
could inflict such grievous burdens on his people in carrying out 
his purpose, that for ages afterwards his name was held in utter 
detestation, cannot have been solely or even chiefly influenced by 
religious motives. It affords an ample explanation of the 
behaviour of Cheops in closing the temples and forsaking the reli- 
gion of his country, to suppose that the advantages which he 
hoped to secure by building the pyramid depended in some way on 
his adopting this course. The visitors from the East may have 
refused to give their assistance on any other terms, or may have 
assured him that the expected benefit could not be obtained if the 
pyramid were erected by idolaters. It is certain, in any case, that 
they were opposed to idolatry ; and we have thus some means of 
inferring who they were and whence they came. We know that 
one particular branch of one particular race in the East was 
characterised by a most marked hatred of idolatry in all its forms. 
Terah and his family, or probably a sect or division of the Chal- 
dean people, went forth from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the 
land of Canaan,—and the reason why they went forth we learn 
from a book of considerable historical interest (the book of Judith) 
to have been because ‘they would not worship the gods of their, 
fathers who were in the land of the Chaldeans.’ And the Bible 
record shows that members of this branch of the Chaldzan people 
visited Egypt from time to time. They were shepherds, too, 
which accords well with the account of Herodotus above quoted. 
We can well understand that persons of this family would have 
resisted all endeavours to secure their acquiescence in any scheme 
associated with idolatrous rites. Neither promises nor threats 
would have had much influence on them. It was a distinguished 
member of the family, the patriarch Abraham, who said: ‘I have 
lift up mine hand unto the Lord, the most high God, the possessor 
of heaven and earth, that I will not take from a thread even to a 
shoe-latchet, and that I will not take anything that is thine, lest thou 
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shouldest say, I have made Abram rich.’ Vain would all the 
promises and all the threats of Cheops have been to men of this 
spirit. Such men might help him in his plans, suggested, as the 
history shows, by teachings of their own, but it must be on their 
own conditions, and those conditions would most certainly include 
the utter rejection of idolatrous worship by the king in whose be- 
half they worked, as well as by all who shared in their labours. It 
seems probable that they convinced both Cheops and Chephren, 
that unless these kings gave up idolatry, the purpose, whatever it 
was, which the pyramid was erected to promote would not be 
fulfilled. The mere fact that the Great Pyramid was built either 
directly at the suggestion of these visitors, or because they had 
persuaded Cheops of the truth of some important doctrine, shows 
that they must have gained great influence over his mind. Rather 
we may say that he must have been so convinced of their know- 
ledge and power as to have accepted with unquestioning confidence 
all that they told him respecting the particular subject over which 
they seemed to possess so perfect a mastery. 

But having formed the opinion, on grounds sufficiently assured, 
that the strangers who visited Egypt and superintended the 
building of the Great Pyramid were kinsmen of the patriarch 
Abraham, it is not very difficult to decide what was the subject 
respecting which they had such exact information. They or their 
parents had come from the land of the Chaldzans, and they were 
doubtless learned in all the wisdom of their Chaldzan kinsmen. 
They were masters, in fact, of the astronomy of their day, a 
science for which the Chaldzans had shown from the earliest ages 
the most remarkable aptitude. What the actual extent of their 
astronomical knowledge may have been it would be difficult to say. 
But it is certain, from the exact knowledge which later Chaldzans 
possessed respecting long astronomical cycles, that astronomical 
observations must have been carried on continuously by that people 
for many hundreds of years. It is highly probable that the astro- 
nomical knowledge of the Chaldzans in the days of Terah and 
Abraham was much more accurate than that possessed by the Greeks 
even after the time of Hipparchus.' We see, indeed, in the 
accurate astronomical adjustment of the Great Pyramid that the 


1 It has been remarked that, though Hipparchus had the enormous advantage of 
being able to compare his own observations with those recorded by the Chaldeans, 
he estimated the length of the year less correctly than the Chaldeans. It has been 
thought by some that the Chaldeans were acquainted with the true system of the uni- 
verse, but I do not know that there are sufficient grounds for this supposition. Dio- 
dorus{Siculus and Apollonius Mynidius mention, however, that they were able to 
predict the return of comets, and this implies that their observations had been con- 
tinued for many centuries with great care and exactness, 
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architects must have been skilful astronomers and mathematicians ; 
and I may note here, in passing, how strongly this circumstance 
confirms the opinion that the visitors were kinsmen of Terah and 
Abraham. All we know from Herodotus and Manetho, all the 
evidence from the circumstances connected with the religion of the 
pyramid-kings, and the astronomical evidence given by the 
pyramids themselves, tends to assure us that members of that 
particular branch of the Chaldean family which went out from 
Ur of the Chaldees because they would not worship the 
gods of the Chaldeans, extended their wanderings to Egypt, 
and eventually superintended the erection of the Great Pyramid 
so far as astronomical and mathematical relations were con- 
cerned. 

But not only have we already decided that the pyramids were 
not intended solely or chiefly to subserve the purpose of astrono- 
mical observatories, but it is certain that Cheops would not have 
been personally much interested in any astronomical information 
which these visitors might be able to communicate. Unless he 
saw clearly that something was to be gained from the lore of his 
visitors, he would not have undertaken to erect any astronomical 
buildings at their suggestion, even if he had cared enough for their 
knowledge to pay any attention to them whatever. Most probably 
the reply Cheops would have made to any communications respect- 
ing mere astronomy, would have run much in the style of the reply 
made by the Turkish Cadi, Imaum Ali Zadé, to a friend of 
Layard’s who had apparently bored him about double stars and 
comets: ‘Oh my soul! oh my lamb!’ said Ali Zadé, ‘seek not after 
the things which concern thee not. Thou camest unto us, and 
we welcomed thee: go in peace. Of a truth thou hast spoken 
many words; and there is no harm done, for the speaker is one 
and the listener is another. After the fashion of thy people, thou 
hast wandered from one place to another until thou art happy and 
content in none. Listen, oh my son! There is no wisdom equal 
unto the belief in God! He created the world, and shall we liken 
ourselves unto Him in seeking to penetrate into the mysteries of 
His creation ? shall we say, Behold this star spinneth round that 
star, and this other star with a tail goeth and cometh in so many 
years! Let it go! He from whose hand it came will guide and 
direct it. But thou wilt say unto me, Stand aside, oh man, for I 
am more learned than thou art, and have seen more things. If 
thou thinkest that thou art in this respect better than I am, thou 
art welcome. I praise God that I seek not that which I require 
not. Thou art learned in the things I care not for; and as for 
that which thou hast seen, I defile it. Will much knowledge 
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create thee a double belly, or wilt thou seek paradise with thine 
eyes?’ Such, omitting the references to the Creator, would pro- 
bably have been the reply of Cheops to his visitors, had they only 
had astronomical facts to present him with. Or, in the plenitude 
of his kingly power, he might have more decisively rejected their 
teaching by removing their heads. 

But the shepherd-astronomers had knowledge more attractive 
to offer than a mere series of astronomical discoveries. Their 
ancestors had 


Watched from the centres of their sleeping flocks 
Those radiant Mercuries, that seemed to move 
Carrying through ether in perpetual round 
Decrees and resolutions of the gods ; 


and though the visitors of King Cheops had themselves rejected the 
Sabaistic polytheism of their kinsmen, they had not rejected the doc- 
trine that the stars in their courses affect the fortunes of men. We 
know that among the Jews, probably the direct descendants of the 
shepherd-chiefs who visited Cheops, and certainly close kinsmen of 
theirs, and akin to them also in their monotheism, the belief in 
astrology was never regarded as a superstition. In fact, we can 
trace very clearly in the books relating to this people that they 
believed confidently in the influences of the heavenly bodies. 
Doubtless the visitors of King Cheops shared the belief of their 
Chaldean kinsmen that astrology is a true science, ‘founded’ 
indeed (as Bacon expresses their views) ‘ not in reason and physical 
contemplations, but in the direct experience and observation of 
past ages.’ Josephus records the Jewish tradition (though not as a 
tradition but as a fact) that ‘ our first father, Adam, was instructed 
in astrology by divine inspiration,’ and that Seth so excelled in the 
science, that, ‘foreseeing the Flood and the destruction of the world 
thereby, he engraved the fundamental principles of his art (astro- 
logy) in hieroglyphical emblems, for the benefit of after ages, on two 
pillars of brick and stone.’ He says, farther on, that the patriarch 
Abraham, ‘having learned the art in Chaldza, when he journeyed into 
Egypt taught the Egyptians the sciences of arithmetic and astro- 
logy.’ Indeed, the stranger called Philitis by Herodotus may, for 
aught that appears, have been Abraham himself; for it is generally 
agreed that the word Philitis indicated the race and country of the 
visitors, regarded by the Egyptians as of Philistine descent and 
arriving from Palestine. However, 1 am in no way concerned to 
show that the shepherd-astronomers who induced Cheops to build 
the Great Pyramid were even contemporaries of Abraham -and 
Melchizedek, What seems sufficiently obvious is all that I care 
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to maintain, namely, that these shepherd-astronomers were of 
Chaldean birth and training, and therefore astrologers, though, 
unlike their Chaldean kinsmen, they rejected Sabaism or star- 
worship, and taught the belief in one only Deity. 

Now, if these visitors were astrologers, who persuaded Cheops, 
and were honestly convinced themselves, that they could predict 
the events of any man’s life by the Chaldean method of casting 
nativities, we can readily understand many circumstances connected 
with the pyramids which have hitherto seemed inexplicable. The 
pyramid built by a king would no longer be regarded as having 
reference to his death and burial, but to his birth and life, though 
after his death it might receive his body. Each king would require to 
have his own nativity-pyramid, built with due symbolical reference 
to the special celestial influences affecting his fortunes. Every 
portion of the work would have to be carried out under special con- 
ditions, determined according to the mysterious influences ascribed 
to the different planets and their varying positions,— 


now high, now low, then hid, 
Progressive, retrograde, or standing still. 


If the work had been intended only to afford the means of 
predicting the king’s future, the labour would have been regarded 
by the monarch as well bestowed. But astrology involved much 
more than the mere prediction of future events. Astrology claimed 
to possess the power of ruling the planets,—that is, of course, not 
of ruling the motions of those bodies, but of providing against evil 
influences or strengthening good influences which they supposed the 
celestial orbs to exert in particular aspects. Thus we can understand 
that while the mere basement layers of the pyramid would have 
served for the process of casting the royal nativity, with due mystic 
observances, the further progress of building the pyramid would 
supply the necessary means and indications for ruling the planets 
most potent in their influence upon the royal career. 

Remembering the mysterious influence which astrologers 
ascribed to special numbers, figures, positions, and so forth, the 
care with which the Great Pyramid was so proportioned as to indi- 
cate particular astronomical and mathematical relations is at once 
explained. The four sides of the square base were carefully placed 
with reference to the cardinal points precisely like the four sides 
of the ordinary square scheme of nativity.! The eastern side faced 

1 The language of the modern Zadkiels and Raphaels, though meaningless and 
absurd in itself, yet, as assuredly derived from the astrology of the oldest times, may 
here be quoted. (It certainly was not inyented to give support to the theory I am at 


present advocating.) Thus runs the jargon of the tribe: ‘In order to illustrate 
plainly to the reader what astrologers mean by the “ houses of heaven,” it is proper for 
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the Ascendant, the southern faced the Mid-heaven, the western 
faced the Descendant, and the northern faced the Imum Celi. 
Again, we can understand that the architects would have made a 
circuit of the base correspond in length with the number of days in 
the year—a relation which, according to Prof. P. Smyth, is fulfilled 
in this manner, that the four sides contain one hundred times as 
many pyramid inches as there are days in the year. The pyramid 
inch, again, is itself mystically connected with astronomical rela- 
tions, for its length is equal to the five hundred millionth part of 
the earth’s diameter, to a degree of exactness corresponding well 
with what we might expect Chaldean astronomers to attain. 
Prof. Smyth, indeed, believes that it was exactly equal to that 
proportion of the earth’s polar diameter—a view which would 
correspond with his theory that the architects of the Great Pyramid 
were assisted by divine inspiration; but what is certainly known 
about the sacred cubit, which contained twenty-five of these inches, 
corresponds better with the diameter which the Chaldean astrono- 
mers, if they worked very carefully, would have deduced from 
observations made in their own country, on the supposition which 
they would naturally have made that the earth is a perfect globe, 
not compressed at the poles. It is not indeed at all certain that the 
‘sacred cubit bore any reference to the earth’s dimensions; but this 
seems tolerably well made out—that the sacred cubit was about 25 
inches in length, and that the circuit of the pyramid’s base 
contained a hundred inches for every day of the year. Relations 
such as these are precisely what we might expect to find in build- 
ings having an astrological significance. Similarly, it would 
correspond well with the mysticism of astrology that the pyramid 
should be so proportioned as to make the height be the radius of a 
circle whose circumference would equal the circuit of the pyramid’s 
base. Again, that long slant tunnel, leading downwards from the 
pyramid’s northern face, would at once find a meaning in this 
astrological theory. The slant tunnel pointed to the pole-star of 


him to bear in mind the four cardinal points. The eastern, facing the rising sun, has 
at its centre the first grand angle or first house, termed the Horoscope or ascendant. 
The northern, opposite the region where the sun is at midnight, or the cusp of the 
lower heaven or nadir, is the Imum Ceeli, and has at itscentre the fourth house. The 
western, facing the setting sun, has at its centre the third grand angle or seventh 
house or descendant. And lastly, the southern, facing the noonday sun, has at its 
centre the astrologer’s tenth house, or Mid-heaven, the most powerful angle or house 
of honour.’ ‘And although,’ proceeds the modern astrologer, ‘we cannot in the 
ethereal blue discern these lines or terminating divisions, both reason and experience 
assure us that they certainly exist; therefore the astrologer has certain grounds for 
the choice of his four angular houses’ (out of twelve in all), ‘ which, resembling the pal- 
pable demenstration they afford, are in the astral science esteemed the most powerful 
of the whole,—Raphael’s Manual of Astrology. 
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Cheops’ time, when due north below the true pole of the heavens. 
This circumstance had no observational utility. It could afford 
no indication of time, because a pole-star moves very slowly, and 
the; pole-star of Cheops’ day must have been in view through 
that tunnel for more than an hour at atime. But, apart from the 
mystical significance which an astrologer would attribute to such 
a relation, it may be shown that this slant tunnel is precisely what 
the astrologer would require in order to get the horoscope 
correctly. 

Another consideration remains to be mentioned which, while 
strengthening the astrological theory of the pyramids, may bring 
us even nearer to the true aim of those who planned and built 
these structures. 

It is known also that the Chaldeans from the earliest times 
pursued the study of alchemy in connection with astrology, not 
hoping to discover the philosopher’s stone by chemical investiga- 
tions alone, but by carrying out such investigations under special 
celestial influence. The hope of achieving this discovery, by which 
he would at once have had the means of acquiring illimitable 
wealth, would of itself account for the fact that Cheops expended so 
much labour and material in the erection of the Great Pyramid, 
seeing that, of necessity, success in the search for the philosopher’s 
stone would be a main feature of his fortunes, and would therefore 
be astrologically indicated in his nativity-pyramid, or perhaps even 
be secured by following mystical observances proper for ruling his 
planets. 

The elixir of life may also have been among the objects which 
the builders of the pyramids hoped to discover. 

It may be noticed, as a somewhat significant circumstance, that, 
in the account given by Ibn Abd Alkohm of the contents of the 
various pyramids, those assigned to the Great Pyramid relate en- 
tirely to astrology and associated mysteries. It is, of course, clear 
that Abd Alkohm drew largely on his imagination. Yet it seems 
probable that there was also some basis of tradition for his ideas. 
And certainly one would suppose that, as he assigned a treasurer to 
the East pyramid (‘a statue of black agate, his eyes open and shin- 
ing, sitting on a throne with a lance’), he would have credited the 
building with treasure also, had not some tradition taught otherwise. 
But he says that King Saurid placed in the East pyramid, not 
treasures, but ‘divers celestial spheres and stars, and what they 
severally operate in their aspects, and the perfumes which are to 
be used to them, and the books which treat of these matters,’ ! 


1 Arabian writers give the following account of Egyptian progress in astrology 
aa2 
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But, after all, it must be admitted that the strongest evidence 
in favour of the astrological (and alchemical) theory of the 
pyramids is to be found in the circumstance that all other theories 
seem untenable. The pyramids were undoubtedly erected for some 
purpose which was regarded by their builders 4s most important. 
This purpose certainly related to the personal fortunes of the 
kingly builders. It was worth an enormous outlay of money, 
labour, and material. This purpose was such, furthermore, that 
each king required to have his own pyramid. It was in some way 
associated with astronomy, for the pyramids are built with most 
accurate reference to celestial aspects. It also had its mathematical 
and mystical bearings, seeing that the pyramids exhibit mathe- 
matical and symbolical peculiarities not belonging to their es- 
sentially structural requirements. And lastly, the erection of the 
pyramids was in some way connected with the arrival of certain 
learned persons from Palestine, and presumably of Chaldxan 
origin. All these circumstances accord well with the theory I have 
_ advanced; while only some of them, and these not the most 
characteristic, accord with any of the other theories. Moreover, 
no fact known respecting the pyramids or their builders is incon- 
sistent with the astrological (and alchemical) theory. On. the 
whole, then, if it cannot be regarded as demonstrated (in its general 
bearing, of course, for we cannot expect any theory about the 
pyramids to be established in minute details), the astrological 
theory may fairly be described as having a greater degree of pro- 
bability in its favour than any hitherto advanced. 


and the mystical arts: Nacrawasch, the progenitor of Misraim, was the first Egyp- 
tian prince, and the first of the magicians who excelled in astrology and enchant- 
ment. Retiring into Egypt with his family of eighty persons, he built Essous, the 
most ancient city of Egypt, and commenced the first dynasty of Misraimitish princes, 
who excelled as cabalists, diviners, and in the mystic arts generally. The most 
celebrated of the race were Naerasch, who first represented by images the twelve 
signs of the zodiac ; Gharnak, who openly described the arts before kept secret ; Hersall, 
who first worshipped idols ; Sehlouk, who worshipped the sun ; Saurid (King Saurid of 
Ibn Abd Alkohm’s account), who erected the first pyramids and invented the magic 
mirror; and Pharaoh, the last king of the dynasty, whose name was afterwards taken 
as a kingly title, as Cesar later became a general imperial title. 
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Att this time the schooner had been running thirteen knots an 
hour, before a S.W. breeze, and Laxton soon saw a port under his 
lee, with many ships at anchor; the sight fired his poor brain ; he 
unfurled two black pennants with a white head and cross-bones, 
one at each of his mast-heads, and flew a similar ensign at his main- 
peak, and so stood in for the anchorage, like a black kite swooping 


into a poultry yard. 


Greaves soon came to from his fit; but he had a racking pain 
across the brow, and the doctor dreaded brain-fever; however, a 
violent bleeding relieved the sufferer, and Nature, relenting, sent this 


much enduring man a long, heavy sleep, whence he awoke with an 
even pulse, but fell into a sullen, dogged state of mind, sustained 
only by some vague, and not very reasonable, hope of vengeance. 

But now the ladies interfered; from one to another they had 
picked up some of his story. He was the one hero of romance in 
the ship; and his ill-luck, bodily and mental, before their eyes, 
their hearts melted with pity, and they came to the rescue. How- 
ever timid a single lady may be, four can find courage, when acting 
in concert. They visited him in his cabin, in pairs; they made 
him, in one day, by division of labour, a fine cloth shoe for his bad 
foot ; they petted him, and poured consolation on him ; and one of 
them, Mrs. General Meredith, who had a mellow, sympathetic 
voice, after beating coyly about the bush a bit, wormed his whole 
story out of him, and instantly told it to the others, and they were 
quite happy the rest of the voyage, having a real live love-story to 
talk over. Mrs. Meredith gave him her address at Hong-Kong, 
and made him promise to call on her. 

At last they reached that port, and the passengers dispersed. 
Greaves went on board the ‘ Centaur,’ and was heartily welcomed. 

He reported his arrival to the admiral, and fell at once into the 
routine of duty. He intended to confide in his good-natured friend 
the second mate, but was deterred by hearing that a new steam 
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corvette was about to be despatched to the island, to look after 
pirates. She was to be ready in less than a month. 

Nothing was more likely than that the admiral would give the 
command to his flag-lieutenant. Indeed, the chances were five to 
one. So Greaves said to himself: ‘Ill hold my tongue about that 
madman, and then if I have the good lyck to fall in with him I 
can pretend to take him for a pirate, and board him, and rescue her.’ 

So he held his tongue, and in due course it was notified to him 
that he was to command the corvette, as soon as her armament 
should be complete. 

It did not escape Lieutenant Greaves that the mad cruiser 
might be cruising in Polynesia, while he was groping the Chinese 
islands with his corvette; still there was a chance; and, as it 
seemed the only one, his sad heart clung to it. In England, time, 
and a serious malady, had closed his wound ; but the sight of Ellen’s 
face, pale and unhappy, and the possession of her letter, which 
proved that she feared her husband more than she loved him, 
had opened his wound again, and renewed all his love, and all his 
pain. 

But, whilst he was waiting, and sickening with impatience at 
the delays in fitting out his corvette for service, an incident oc- 
curred that: struck all his plans aside in a moment, and taught him 
how impossible it is for man to foresee what a single day may bring 
forth. 

Admiral Hervey was on the quarter-deck of the ‘ Centaur,’ and 
a group of his officers conversing to leeward of him, at a respect- 
ful distance, when suddenly a schooner, making for the port, hoisted 
a black flag, with Death’s-head and cross-bones at her mast-heads 
and her main-peak, and came bowling in; she steered right for the 
‘Centaur,’ just shaved her stern, ran on about a cable’s length, hove 
up in the wind, and anchored between the flag-ship and the port 
she was watching. 

It really looked as if this comic pirate meant to pour his little 
broadside into the mighty ‘Centaur, and get blown out of the 
water in a moment. 

Then Greaves began to ask himself whether he was right not to 
tell the admiral all about this vessel. But while he hesitated, that 
worthy did not. He grinned at the absurdity of the thing, but he 
frowned at the impudence. ‘This won’t do,’ he said. Then, turn- 
ing towards his officers, ‘ Lieutenant Greaves !’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘Take an armed party, and bring the master of that schooner 
to me.’ 


* Ay, sir 
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In a very few minutes, Lieutenant Greaves, with two boats 
containing armed sailors and marines, and the union-jack flying, 
put off from the ‘ Centaur’ and boarded the schooner. 

At sight of his cocked hat, the schooner’s men slunk forward, 
and abandoned their commander. He sat aft, on a barrel of gun- 
powder, a revolver in each hand, and vociferated. 

Greaves stepped up, and fixed his eye on him. He was raving 
mad, and dangerous. Greaves ordered two stout fellows to go 
round him, whilst he advanced. Then, still fixing his eye on the 
maniac, he so mesmerised him that he did not notice the other 
assailants. At one moment they pinned him behind, and Greaves 
bounded on him like a cat. Bang !—bang!—went two shots, 
ploughing the deck ; and Laxton was secured and tied, and bundled, 
shrieking, cursing, and foaming, on board one of the boats, and 
taken to the flag-ship. 

Meantime, Greaves stepped forward, and said a few words to 
the men, ‘ Now then, Jack, do you want to get into trouble?’ 

The men’s caps went off in a moment. ‘ No, your honour ; it 
ain’t our fault.’ 

‘Then strike those ridiculous colours, and fly your union-jack 
at the main-peak ; this schooner is under royal command for the 
present.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir.’ 

This was done in a moment, and meantime Greaves ran down 
the companion-ladder, and knocked at the cabin door. 

No answer. 

Knocked again, and listened. 

He heard a faint moan. 

He drew back, as far as he could, ran furiously at the door, and 
gave it such a tremendous kick with his sound foot that the lock 
gave way, and the door burst open. 

Then the scared Ellen saw a cocked hat in the doorway, and 
the next moment her old lover was by her side, untying her hair, 
and cutting the ligatures carefully, with tender ejaculations of pity. 

‘Oh, Arthur!’ she sobbed. ‘ Ah!—go away, he will kill us 
both.’ 

‘No, no; don’t you be frightened. He is under arrest; and I 
command the schooner, by the admiral’s orders; don’t tremble 
so, darling. It is all over. Why, you are under the guns of the 
flag-ship, and you have got me. Oh, my poor Ellen, did everI - 
think to see you used like this?’ 

So then they had a cry together; and he said everything in the 
world to comfort her. 

But it was not to be done in a moment. The bonds were 
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gone; but the outrage remained. ‘I want a woman!’ she cried, 
and hid her face. ‘ Arthur, bring me a woman!’ 

‘That I will, said he; and, seeing paper and envelopes on a 
table, he dashed off a line to the admiral :— 


‘Lady on board the schooner in great distress. May I send 
her ashore to female friends ?’ 

He sent the remaining boat off with this, and the answer came 
back directly :-— 


* Act according to your discretion. You can go ashore,’ 


As soon as he got this, he told Mrs. Laxton he would take her 
to Mrs. General Meredith, or invite that lady on board. 

Mrs. Laxton said she felt unable to move; so then Greaves de- 
spatched a midshipman in the boat, with a hasty line, and assisted 
Mrs. Laxton to the sofa, and, holding her hand, begged her to 
dismiss all her fears. 

She was too shaken, however, to do that, and sat crying and 
quivering ; she seemed ashamed too, and humiliated. So this 
honest fellow, thinking she would perhaps be glad if he left her, 
placed two marines at her cabin door, to give her confidence, 
and went on deck, and gave some orders, which were promptly 
obeyed. 

But very soon he was sent for to the cabin. ‘ Pray don’t 
desert me!’ said Mrs. Laxton. ‘The sight of you gives me 
courage.’ After a while, she said: ‘ Ah, you return good for evil.’ 

‘Don’t talk like that,’ said he. ‘Why, I am the happiest 
fellow afloat, now. I got your letter. But I never thought I 
should be so happy as to rescue you.’ 

‘Happy!’ said she. ‘I shall never be happy again. And I 
don’t believe you will. Pray don’t forget I am a married woman.’ 

‘I don’t forget that.’ 

‘ Married toa madman. I hope no harm will come to him,’ 

‘I will take care no harm comes to you.’ 

Then Greaves, who had read no French novels, and respected 
the marriage tie, became more distant and respectful, and, to en- 
courage her, said: ‘ Mrs. Laxton, the lady I have sent to, admired 
you on board the ship, and I am sure, if she gets my letter, she 
will do more for you than a poor fellow like me can, now you are 
out of danger. She is a general’s wife, and was very kind to me.’ 

‘ You are very good and thoughtful,’ said Mrs. Laxton. 

Thea there was an awkward silence; and it was broken by the 
arrival of the boat, with General Meredith and his wife. 
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Greaves got them on board the schooner, shook hands with the 
lady, and proposed to her to see Mrs. Laxton alone. 

‘You are right,’ said she. 

Greaves showed her to the cabin; and I don’t know all that 
passed, but in a very short time these ladies, who had never met 
but once, were kissing each other, with wet eyes. 

Mrs. Meredith insisted on taking her new friend home with 
her. Mrs, Laxton acquiesced, joyfully; and, for once, a basket of 
lady’s clothes was packed in five minutes. 

The boat put off again, and Greaves looked sad. So Mrs. 
Meredith smiled to him, and said: * You know where to find us. 
Don’t be long.’ 

Greaves watched the boat, till it was lost among the small 
shipping; then placed the midshipman in charge, and went at once 
on board the flag-ship. 

Here he heard that the master of the schooner had been taken 
on the quarter-deck, and requested, civilly enough, to explain his 
extraordinary conduct ; but had sworn at the admiral, and called 
him an old woman; whereupon, the admiral had not shown any 
anger, but had said ‘Clap him in irons,’ concluding that was what 
he expected and desired. 

Then this doughty sailor, Greaves, who had been going to kill 
his rival at sight, &c., was seized with compunction the moment 
that rival was powerless. He went boldly to the admiral, and 
asked leave to give information. He handed him Mrs. Laxton’s 
letter. 

‘Oh!’ said the admiral; ‘then he is mad ?’ 

‘ As a March hare, sir. And I’m afraid putting him in irons 
will make him worse. It is a case for a lunatic asylum.’ 

‘You won’t find one here; but the marine hospital has a ward 
for lunatics. I know that, for we had to send a foretop-man there, 
last week. I'll give you an order, and you can take him ashore at 
once.’ 

Then Greaves actually took the poor wretch, who had wrecked 
his happiness, and was now himself a wreck, on board a boat, and 
conveyed him to the hospital, and instructed the manager not to 
show him any unnecessary severity, but to guard against self- 
destruction. 

Then he went directly to Mrs. Meredith and reported what he 
had done. 

Mrs. Laxton, in spite of all remonstrance, would go and see her 
husband that night; but she found him in a strait waistcoat, 
foaming and furious, and using such language, she was obliged to 
retire horror-stricken. 
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About five in the morning he burst a blood-vessel in the brain, 
and at noon next day all his troubles were over. 

Mrs. Laxton mourned him, and buried him, and Greaves held 
aloof, not liking to go near her just now; for he was too frank and 
simple to pretend he shared her grief. Yet he had sense enough 
to understand that, at such a time, a generous spirit remembers 
only a man’s good qualities; and Laxton had many; but, even 
when he matried Ellen Ap Reice, the seeds were in him of that 
malady which destroyed him at last. 

However, if Greaves was out of the widow’s sight, he was not 
out of her mind, for Mrs. Meredith knew his whole tale, and told 
her how he had gone to Tenby, and had taken her marriage to 
heart, and had been at death’s door in London. 

At last Greaves called, having the excuse of a message from the 
admiral. He wished to know if Mrs. Laxton would sell eight of 
her guns to the Government, and also allow her sailors to be 
drafted into his ships, all but two, that number being sufficient to 
take care of her vessel in port. 

Mrs. Laxton said: ‘I shall do nothing of the kind, without 
your advice, Arthur—Mr. Greaves. Why, how am I to get home ?’ 

Then Greaves advised her to sell the guns, for they were worse 
than useless; but to part with the men only on condition that the 
admiral would man the schooner ‘ when required’ with new hands, 
that had never played tricks at sea under her late commander. 

Greaves called once or twice in the course of this negotiation, 
and thought Ellen had never looked so lovely as in her widow’s 
cap. But he felt bound to abstain from making love, though he 
was bursting with it, and both ladies saw it, and pretended not. 

But one day he came to them in great dismay, and told 
them the guns had been bought for the steam corvette he was to 
command, and she would be ready in a week, and he should have 
to go on his cruise. ‘I am very unfortunate,’ said he. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when his friend, the 
second lieutenant, was announced. ‘Beg pardon, ladies; but 
here’s a letter from the admiral, for Greaves ; and we all hope it’s 
promotion.’ 

He produced an enormous letter, and sure enough Lieutenant 
Greaves was now a commander. ‘Hurrah!’ shouted the second 
lieutenant, and retired. 

‘This would have made me very happy, once,’ said Greaves ; 
then cast a despairing look at Ellen, and went off, all in a hurry, 
not to break down. 

Then Mrs. Laxton had a cry round her friend’s neck. 

But next day the same Greaves came in all joyous. ‘I was a 
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fool,’ said he. ‘I forgot the rule of the service. An admiral can’t 
have two commanders. That fine fellow, who came after me 
with the news, is lieutenant, in my place; and I’m to go home for 
orders.’ 

‘Oh, I’m so glad!’ said Ellen. ‘ When must you go?’ 

‘ Oh, i dare say I might stay another fortnight or so. When are 
you going home, Mrs. Laxton ?’ 

‘ The very first opportunity ; and Mrs. Meredith is to go with 
me. Won't it be nice ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said he; ‘ but it would be nicer if I could be third man. 
But no such luck for me, I suppose.’ 

Those two ladies now put their heads together, and boarded the 
admiral, He knew Mrs. Meredith; but was a little surprised, 
though too true a tar to be displeased. They were received in his 
cabin, and opened their business. 

Mrs. Laxton wanted to go home immediately in her schooner, 
and she had no crew. 

‘Well, madam, you are not to suffer for your civility to us. 
We will man your schooner for you in forty-eight hours.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, admiral! But the worst of it is I have no 
one to command her.’ 

‘ No sailing-master ?’ 

‘No, my poor husband sailed her himself.’ 

‘Ay, I remember, poor fellow! Besides’ (looking at the 
beautiful widow), ‘I would not trust you to a sailing-master.’ 

‘ What we thought, admiral, was, that as we gave up the guns, 
and the sailors, perhaps you would be so kind as to lend us an officer.’ 

‘What, out of Her Majesty’s fleet ? I could not do that. But, 
now I think of it, ’'ve got the very man for you. Here’s Com- 
mander Greaves, going home, on his promotion. Heisas good an 
officer as any on the station.’ 

‘Oh, admiral, if you think so well of him, he will be a godsend 
to poor us!’ 

‘Well, then, he is at your service, ladies; and you could not 
do better.’ 

Greaves was a proud and joyful man. ‘ My luck has turned,’ 
said he. 

He ballasted the schooner and provisioned her, at Mrs. 
Laxton’s expense, who had received a large sum of movey for her 
guns. The two ladies occupied the magnificent cabin. He took 
a humbler berth, weighed anchor, and away for old England. 

I shall not give the reader any nautical details of another 
voyage, but a brief sketch of things distinct from navigation that 
happened on board, 
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Mrs. Laxton was coy for some days; then friendly; then affec- 
tionate ; and, off the Cape, tyrannical. ‘ You are not the Arthur 
Greaves I remember,’ said she ; ‘ he had not a horrid beard.’ 

‘Why, I suffered for not having one,’ said he. 

‘ What I mean,’ said she, ‘ is that you do not awaken in me the 
associations you would but for that—appendage.’ 

‘ You wish those associations awakened ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Do you?’ 

‘Indeed I do ?’ 

‘ Then let me see you as you used to be—Arthur.’ 

The beard came off next morning. 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Laxton ; and, to do her justice, she felt a little 
compunction at her tyranny, and disposed to reconcile him to his 
loss. She was so kind to him, that, at Madeira, he asked her to 
marry him. 

‘To be sure I will,’ said she—‘ some day. Why, I believe we 
are engaged.’ 

‘TI am sure of it,’ said he. 

‘Then, of course, I must marry you. But there’s one—little 
—condition.’ 

‘Must I grow a beard again ?’ 

. ‘No. The condition is—I am afraid you won’t like it.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but I don’t care if I am to be paid by marrying 
you.’ 

‘ Well then, it is—you must leave the service.’ 

‘Leave the service! You cannot be serious? What, just 
when I am on the road to the red flag at the fore. Besides, how 
are we to live? I have no other means, at present ; and I am not 
going to wait for dead men’s shoes.’ 

‘Papa is rich, dear, and I can sell the yacht for a trading 
vessel. She is worth ten thousand pounds, I’m told.’ 

‘Oh, then I am to be idle, and eat my wife’s bread.’ 

‘And butter, dear. I promise it shall not be dry bread ?’ 

‘I prefer a crust, earned like a man.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that you won’t leave the service to 
oblige me, sir?’ 

‘ Anything else you like; but I cannot leave the service.’ 

‘Then I can’t marry you, my sailor bold,’ chanted the tyrannical 
widow, and retired to her cabin. 

She told Mrs. Meredith; and that lady scolded her, and lec- 
tured her, till she pouted and was very nearly crying. 

However, she vouchsafed an explanation—‘QOne requires 
change. I have been the slave of one man, and now I must be the 
tyrant of another.’ 
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Mrs. Meredith suggested that rational freedom would be a 
sufficient change from her condition under Laxton. 

‘Rational freedom!’ said the widow, contemptuously ; ‘ that is 
neither one thing nor the other. I will be a slave, or a tyrant. 
He will give in, as he did about the beard, if you don’t interfere. 
I'll be cross one day, and affectionate the next, and all sweetness 
the next. He will soon find out which he likes best, and he will 
give in, poor dear fellow.’ 

I suppose that in a voyage round the world these arts might 
have conquered; but they sighted the Lizard without Greaves 
yielding, and both were getting unhappy; so Mrs. Meredith got 
them together, and proposed she should marry him, and if, in one 
year after marriage, she insisted on his leaving the service, he 
would be bound in honour to do so, 

‘I’m afraid that comes to the same thing,’ said Greaves. 

* No, it does not,’ said Mrs. Meredith. ‘ Long before a year 
she will have given up her nonsensical notion, that wives can 
be happy tyrannising over the man they love, and you will be 
master.’ 

‘Aha !’ said Mrs. Laxton, ‘ we shall see.’ 

This being settled, Ellen suddenly appeared with her engaged 
ring on her finger, and was so loving, that Greaves was almost in 
heaven. They landed Mrs. Meredith, with all the honours, at 
Plymouth, and telegraphed the Mayor of Tenby. Next day 
they sailed into the Welsh harbour, and landed. They were both 
received with open arms by the mayor and old Dewar; and it was 
the happiest house in Wales. 

Ellen stayed at home; but Greaves lived on board the ship, 
till the wedding-day. 

Ellen, still on the doctrine of opposition, would be cried in 
church, because the last “time she had been married by licence ; 
and, as she had sailed away from church the first time, she would 
travel by land, and no farther than St. David’s. 

They were soon back at Tenby; and she ordered Greaves to 
take her on board the yacht, with a black leather bag. 

‘Take that into the cabin, dear,’ said she. 

Then she took out some curious keys, out of her pocket, and 
opened a secret place, that nobody would have discovered. She 
showed him a great many bags of gold, and a pile of bank-notes. 
‘We are not so very poor, Arthur,’ said she. ‘You will have a 
little butter to your bread. You know I promised you should. 
And there is money settled on me; and he left me a great deal of 
money, besides, when he was in his senses, poor fellow. I could 
not tell before; or papa would have had it settled on me; and 
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that lowers a husband. Being henpecked a very little—quite 
privately—does not,’ said she, cajolingly. 

Greaves was delighted, within certain limits. ‘I am glad to 
find you are rich,’ said he. ‘But I hope you won’t make me leave 
the service. Money is not everything.’ 

‘I promise never to discharge you from my service, dear. I 
know your value too well.’ 

They spent a happy fortnight in Tenby, as man and wife. 

One day they walked on the south sands, and, somehow, found 
themselves in Merlin’s cave. 

Here Ellen sat, with her head on that faithful shoulder, and 
he looking down on her with inexpressible tenderness. 

Presently she gave a scream, and started up, and was out of 
the cavern in a moment. He followed her, a little alarmed. 
‘What is the matter ?’ 

‘Oh, Arthur, a dream! Such a dreadful one! I dreamt I 
played you false, and married a gentleman with a beard, and he 
was mad, and took me all round the world, and ill-used me, and 
tied me by the hair, and you rescued me; and then I found, too 
late, it was you I esteemed and loved, and we were parted for ever. 
Oh, what a dream! And so vivid!’ 

‘How extraordinary!’ said he. ‘Would you believe I 
dreamed that I lost you in that very way, and was awfully ill, and 
went to sea again, and found you lashed to a table by your beau- 
tiful hair, and lost to me for ever ?’ 

* Poor Arthur !—What a blessing it was only a dream !’ 

Soon after the pair had come to this little historical arrange- 
ment, they settled in London ; and Mrs. Greaves, being as beautiful 
as ever, and extremely rich, exerted her powers of pleasing, to 
advance her husband’s interests. The consequence is he remains 
in the service, but is at present employed in the Education 
Department. She no longer says he must leave the service; her 
complaint now is that she loves him too well to govern him as 
should be. But she is firm on this, that, if he takes a command, 
she shall go with him ; and she will do it, too. 

Her ripe beauty is dazzling ; she is known to be wealthy. The 
young fellows look from her to her husband, and say, ‘ What on earth 
could she have seen in that man, to marry him ?’ 

I wonder how many of these young swells will vie with him in 
earnest, and earn a lovely woman both by doing and suffering ! 


The End. 





Ffranpois Gillon. 


Tue name of Frangois Villon, the scapegrace scholar and poet, is 
not so familiar to English ears as the merit of its bearer deserves. 
Many reasons for this state of affairs might be brought forward ; 
amongst others, perhaps, the difficulty of reading Old French—a 
difficulty, however, which is easily conquered by a little patience 
and practice—and, secondly, the difficulty of obtaining a con- 
venient and well-annotated edition. This last excuse can be 
urged no longer after the labours of M. Pierre Jannet, whose 
edition of Villon’s works is the most complete and satisfactory for 
all practical purposes, although the biographical part has been to 
a great extent superseded by the recently published work of 
M. Auguste Longnon. In France Villon has always been more or 
less known and commended by critics and lovers of poetry, from 
Clément Marot and Boileau down to Théophile Gautier and Sainte- 
Beuve; and his verses, which were kept alive by oral tradition, 
were amongst the earliest popular books printed in Paris, the first 
edition in quarto bearing the date of 1489. It must not be 
imagined for a moment that the writings of Villon are similar 
in character and worth to the productions of a host of obscure 
scribblers and poetasters of the Elizabethan and Jacobian periods, 
which have lately been unearthed in such rank abundance by 
literary enthusiasts, who allow their judgment to be blinded by 
the dust of antiquity and value the rust rather than the gold. 
Their misdirected and unedifying employment has, not without 
reason, been likened to the digging up of coprolites. Villon, on 
the contrary, is interesting both on account of the intrinsic value 
of his work and because he occupies a well-defined and important 
position in the history of French literature, while his life is interest- 
ing both in itself and for the light which it throws on contemporary 
society and manners. In this article it is proposed first to give a 
sketch of the poet’s life, embodying the results of the most recent 
research, and then to consider Villon’s works and their place in the 
literary history of France. 

I. Villon has justly been regarded as the prince and laureate 
of Bohemia, that land of letters and licence, whose inhabitants live 
in a state of hostility to the usages and conventions of society, and 
so far disregard the code of honesty and fair dealing as to consider 
perfect solvency to be incompatible with mental effort or ideal 
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happiness. The mode of life, like that of the gipsy and the ‘ noble 
savage,’ presents only its picturesque side to the outer world; and 
just as men of an adventurous turn of mind have been known to 
give up a reputable existence to join a tribe of wandering gipsies, 
so numbers of young gentlemen, whose means put them above the 
sordid necessities of Bohemianism, have built themselves an 
imaginary Paradise out of the charming stories of Murger and 
others, and felt it their duty to live the life of a Savage and a 
Chatterton, and imitate the vagaries of eccentric and impecunious 
talent. To dine once or twice a week, to live in a garret, or, better 
still, to sleep under the canopy of heaven, to wear a threadbare and 
tattered velvet coat, to let their hair grow long and dishevelled, 
seems to them for a time the height of human felicity. These 
amateur Bohemians, however, as Henri Murger puts it, are at 
last overcome by a diet which would have sent Hercules into 
a consumption; and, remembering the solid fare of the paternal 
dining-table, the prodigals return home, marry their little 
cousins, and settle down in the provinces, where they have the 
satisfaction of describing la misére d’artiste with the emphasis of 
experience. 

The life of Villon, about which we are now enabled to speak 
with some confidence, thanks to the researches of M. Longnon, is 
one which ought to put la vie de Boheme in its true light, and to 
disenchant the most romantic and ingenuous youth. It is the life 
of a man who had the ideas and sensibilities of a poet, and who, 
perhaps more than any other writer before or after Rabelais, pos- 
sessed and gave expression to that esprit gaulois, the spirit of 
Rabelais, Voltaire, and Béranger, which marks off and distinguishes 
French literature, and gives it a flavour and vivacity which can 
only be paralleled from the relics of Attic culture. Yet, with 
shame be it said, Villon was a common criminal, a master in all 
the tricks and rogueries of a Pathelin and a Scapin, a hero in 
tavern brawls, a burglar, and a highwayman. This summary of 
the poet’s character is sufficient to lead the reader to anticipate a 
picture of human inconsistency at once curious and instructive. 
Up till lately almost all that has been known of Villon has been 
collected from his poems. The subject of his poems is himself, 
and his biography is the key to his works. We might have ex- 
pected some mention of Villon by his contemporaries or successors}; 
but when we remember that he lived before the introduction of 
printing into France, that his contemporaries were not given to 
writing, and that the century which followed his death was 
singularly barren in literary results, we shall not be surprised that 
almost the only contemporary notice we have consists of a more 
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than doubtful story of Rabelais. By careful and patient searching 
of university and judicial records M. Longnon has found out that 
Villon’s family name was Montcorbier. This discovery will, once 
for all, settle a much disputed point amongst critics. Sainte-Beuve 
was led to suppose, on the authority of some lines which bear 
obvious traces of later composition, that Villon’s real name was 
Corbeuil, and that he was born at Anvers, near Pontoise, and that 
he derived the name of Villon from his master. For what reason 
he adopted the name of Villon is not known; we know, however, 
that his patron at Paris was named Guillaume Villon, and that the 
poet lived in his house. From the beginning of the ‘ Petit Testa- 
ment’ we know that in the year i456 Villon was twenty-five years 
of age; consequently he was born in the year when the English 
took Rouen and burnt there Jehanne, la bonne Lorraine. His 
parents, as he tells us himself, were poor :-— 


Pauvre je suys de ma jeunesse, 
De pauvre et de petite extrace. 


His mother could not read—ongques lettre ne leuz—and his father 
was probably a cobbler or leather-worker. Villon was a scholar of 
the University, and went through all the joys and troubles of the 
life of a poor student—that life of privation and irregular pleasure 


which has been celebrated in song and story since the time of 
Rutebceuf, and which has been so charmingly and pathetically 
described in our own time by the pen of Henri Murger. In 1450 
Villon took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and in 1452 proceeded 
to that of Master of Arts. He then read under a preacher of some 
celebrity—Jean de Conflans—and studied theology either at the 
Collége de Navarre or at the Sorbonne. With what success he 
pursued his studies is not known; but it is certain that he did not 
obtain the degree of Master in Theology, which was considered 
the crowning point of the University course in those days. During 
this time Villon probably lived at the house of his patron, 
Guillaume Villon, a chaplain in the Church of Saint-Benoit. The 
house, known as the ‘ Hotel de la Porte Rouge,’ was situated at the 
back of the church, which fronted the quaint old Rue Saint-Jacques, 
of immemorial printing and bookbinding associations; and close 
at hand was the tavern ‘La Mule,’ where the poet contrived his 
rogueries and met his associates in villany. Although he was 
living in the house of an ecclesiastic, it is not probable that the 
poet’s conduct was very reputable. 

With the students in those days their existence each day was a 
work of genius; the problem was to get the means to lead a joyous 
life, and the material given was nothing more substantial than 
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their own skill and ingenuity and the credulity or weakness of 
their fellow-creatures. Judging from what we read in the ‘Repues 
Franches,’ or ‘Free Repasts,’ a curious collection of doggerel 
verses, written probably by some disciple of Villon in memory of 
his master’s glory, the students do not seem to have been restrained 
by conscientious or other scruples in devising rogueries and devices 
by which the penniless can obtain the necessaries and luxuries of 
existence at the expense of other people. These tricks may not 
have been out of keeping with the manners of the times; but they 
were at least of more than doubtful character, and’ not un- 
frequently fell under the hands of justice, which does not always 
appreciate a good joke. M. Longnon has found out several 
details about Villon’s first serious acquaintance with crime, and 
assigns 1455 as the probable date. Villon was standing on the steps 
of the Church of Saint-Benoit, talking to a priest and a woman 
named Ysabeau, when another priest came up, and, in a quarrel 
similar to that in which Kit Marlowe fell, Villon killed the priest 
with a stone. Villon then fled from Paris, and probably did not 
return until he obtained a letter of pardon from Charles VII. 
But most likely before this event Villon had got into difficulties 
about a love affair with a lady who turned out to be a coquette. 
‘She listened to his suit at first, encouraged him, and then rejected 
him. The poet retaliated, perhaps by some libellous and dis- 
graceful ballad, or perhaps had recourse to some worse means of 
insult ; the lady, however, appealed to the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, and Villon was condemned to be whipped. That the 
sentence was executed is shown by his own testimony :— 


J’en fus batu, comme & ru telles, 
aout td .... 


i.e. like clothes are beaten by washerwomen (comme au ruisseau les 
toiles). When this affair, which is related by Villon himself, took 
place, cannot be exactly fixed; but at any rate, after the death 
of the priest, Villon left Paris to escape justice, and met some 
curious characters on his way. Amongst others was Huguette du 
Hamel, Abbess of Pourras, or Port Royal, whom one can hardly 
believe to have been a predecessor of the saintly Angélique 
Arnauld. Villon met this lady at the house of Perrot Girard, a 
poor barber of Bourg la Reine, who combined the occupations of 
barber and hotel-keeper, and who was cruelly duped by the un- 
scrupulous poet and the gay abbess in the manner described in the 
‘ollowing lines :— 

Qu’en son hostel de cochons gras 

M’apastela une sepmaine ; 

Tesmoing l’abesse de Pourras, 
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In 1456, the year in which he wrote the ‘ Petit Testament,’ 
Villon went to Angers, with what object was unknown until M. 
Longnon instituted his researches into the national archives, The 
object, it may now be stated, was to plan a burglary on the house 
of a wealthy priest. The plan, however, was discovered, and 
Villon ‘and his associates vanished into the mysterious byways of 
wandering rascaldom, and it was not till 1457 that one of the ac- 
complices—Guy—was caught. This ‘ fortis operator crochetorum,’ 
as the documents call him, was put to the torture, and his revela- 
tion of the truth probably furnished the authorities with some clue 
to the steps of Villon. At any rate, in 1457 we find the poet 
lodged in the cells of the Chatelet under sentence of death. It is 
supposed that Villon, with some half-dozen companions, had com- 
mitted a highway robbery, but nothing certain has been found out 
about this affair. His companions were hanged, and while awaiting 
the same fate Villon composed one of his best pieces, the epitaph, 
in form of a ballad, commencing, ‘Fréres humains qui aprés nous 
vivez,’ from which we quote one stanza about the gibbet, which, 
for its grim realism and pathos, might have come from the pen of 
Victor Hugo :— 

La pluye nous a debuez et lavez, 

Et le soleil dessechez et noirciz ; 

Pies, corbeaulx, nous ont les yeux cavez, 
Et arrachez la barbe et les sourcilz. 
Jamais, nul temps, nous ne sommes rassis ; 


Puis ¢a, puis la, comme le vent varie 
A son plaisir, sans cesser nous charie. 


During his trial, as has been ingeniously inferred from a 
passage in the ‘ Ballade de l’Appel de Villon,’ the unfortunate 
poet went through the ordeal of the question by water, of which an 
interesting account is given by Paul Lacroix, under the heading 
‘Pénalité, in his book on ‘ Mcurs, Usages, etc., au Moyen Age.’ 
The prisoner, it appears, was placed on a stretcher and bound 
down with cords; the executioner then took the culprit by the 
nose and held the nostrils compressed until the exhausted lungs 
forced the lips open; then some nine litres of cold water were 
poured gradually down the throat of the victim, who was then con- 
siderately laid before a fire to dry. In the question extraordi- 
naire, double the quantity of water was employed. After his con- 
demnation Villon appealed to Parliament and got a respite. In 
the mean time Marie, the daughter of Charles d’Orléans, was born, 
and Villon composed a dainty little ballad on the occasion, which 
won for him the intercession of the father, and Parliament gra- 
ciously commuted the sentence of death into that of banishment 
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from Paris. After these events we lose all trace of Villon until 
the year 1461, when he again turns up in prison at Meung-sur- 
Loire, by order of Thibault d’Aussigny, Bishop of Orleans. What 
his offence was this time we have no means of determining; it was 
not, however, serious enough to deprive him of the favour and 
protection of his old protectors Charles d’Orléans and the Duke 
de Bourbon. In this prison, confined in a dungeon, and fed on 
bread and water— 


une petite miche 
Et de froide eau, tout ung esté— 


Villon passed the weary months in writing sprightly verses, and in 
composing pathetic ballads of bonne doctrine to those of evil life. 
On the accession of Louis XI., who happened to pass through 
Meung in the autumn of 1461, the unhappy poet was released 
from his confinement, and set about writing the greater part of 
the ‘Grand Testament.’ In all probability Villon, in spite of 
broken health and a life of privation, lived several years after 
these events, but all conjecture as to the course of his life or the 
date of his death is worse than useless. Rabelais, in spite of 
chronology, brings Villon to the court of Edward V. of England, 
and makes him give a more than bold answer to that brave king, 
which will be found in the 67th chapter of Book IV. Again, in 
the 13th chapter of the same book, Rabelais says that in his old 
age Villon retired to St. Maixent in Poictou, under the patronage 
of the good abbé of the place, where, to amuse the people, he got 
up a Passion play in the dialect of the country. Though the 
evidence of Rabelais is far from incontestable, yet the story is not 
improbable, and it is pleasing to picture to ourselves the poor poet 
and quondam prince of Bohemians ending his troubled life in peace 
and tranquillity, and busying himself with amateur theatricals, by 
which means, perhaps, he had some time gained his bread. It is, 
‘indeed, believed that Villon gave dramatic representations at Paris, 
and it is in the character of the director of a troop of strolling 
players that legend sends him wandering through France and the 
Low Countries. After all we must be satisfied with mere conjec- 
ture as regards this period of Villon’s life, especially as he became 
a sort of centre for all floating myths, and a foster-father to 
marvels and anecdotes which were wandering, masterless, from 
mouth to mouth, so that finally we are left in a state of wonder 
and admiration at the strange and incomprehensible mixture of a 
poet and a scoundrel, consummate in each department of his 
yersatile activity. 

IJ. When we think of the miseries and disgraces of such a 
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life as that which has just been described, we cannot fail to be 
struck by two things. First of all we observe that Villon’s nature 
has escaped all taint of corruption. In the midst of the most 
abject mental and bodily distress he retains high and noble senti- 
ments. He is full of respect and love for his mother and of grati- 
tude to those who have helped him. He regrets the folly of his 
wasted youth, and, what is very noteworthy considering the period 
at which he lived, he loves his country. In his wonderful ballad 
of ‘Dead Ladies’ he was sufficiently in advance of many of his 
countrymen to recognise the glorious devotion of 


Jehanne, la bonne Lorraine, 
Qu’Anglois bruslérent 4 Rouen. 


Secondly, we observe that the circumstances of his life formed the 
talent of the poet. Brought up in the school of misery, Villon 
saw things as they were; allegory and euphuism were for him 
things of the past. At the time when Villon appeared French 
literature was at a period of transition from general and allegorical 
poetry to personal and individual poetry. It was a period when 
the feudal system was gradually becoming extinct, and when the 
period of history known as the Middle Ages was approaching its 
term. Catholicism and feudalism were about to give place to the 
Renaissance and the power of the people. In literature Villon 
took the place of the trouvéres; the basochiens succeeded the old 
mystery players ; and the eloquence of the pulpit abandoned courtly 
panegyric and scholastic elegance, and became plebeian in its style 
as it was democratic in its inspiration. In the poetry of Villon 
we have the last word of the Gothic spirit in all its strong in- 
dividuality and delicate sweetness. We see what the French 
spirit could do before it was influenced by Italian subtlety and 
Jinesse. The poems of Villon, with their rough strength underlying 
a delicate clearness of expression, are, to the ingenious and ornate 
poems of Ronsard, what the old Gothic cathedrals are to the 
Chateau of Blois, or what the paintings of the Clouets are to those 
of their Flemish neighbours Hemling and the Van Eycks. The 
essential characteristic of Villon and of all Old French poetry—a 
characteristic which still distinguishes French art—is a striking 
neatness and precision of execution, an unconstrained elegance, and 
a lightness and almost aérial delicacy such as we see in a hundred 
Gothic carvings and traceries. The roughness and force, however, 
still remain. In Villon’s work it is generally kept within bounds 
by his innate artistic spirit ; but after Villon the rough element 
threatened to predominate—as, for instance, in the hard and un- 
chastened pages of Rabelais—and the object of the literary efforts 
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of the Pleiad was to castigate this rough element. Ronsard 
doubled the French netteté by Italian jinesse, and thereupon, to 
quote the words of Pater, ‘ nearly all the force and all the serious- 
ness of French work disappear ; only the elegance, the aérial touch, 
the perfect manner, remain.’ 

Of the three chief names which belong to this period—Charles 
d’Orléans, René d’Anjou, and Frangois Villon—the last named is 
undoubtedly the greatest. He attained without effort that in- 
dividuality and directness which his contemporaries never quite 
succeeded in reaching. . His popularity, as we have already seen, 
has been almost without a break. Clément Marot prepared his 
edition of Villon by order of Francis I.; and though the members 
of the Pleiad could not, consistently with their principles, do other- 
wise than condemn the roughness and simplicity of Villon, after 
this brief interval the charm exercises its old influence. Régnier 
calls himself a humble disciple of Villon ; Boileau assigns him his 
place in the following lines :— 

[Villon] sut le premier 


Dans ces siécles grossiers 
Débrouiller l’art confus de nos vieux romanciers. 


La Fontaine was his ardent admirer, and Voltaire his imitator. 


In our own days still more flattering justice has been done to 
Villon. Sainte-Beuve, Saint-Marc-Girardin, Nisard, Démogeot, and 
Gautier have all admitted his merits and eulogised his talents, 
while the laborious erudition of Germany has not failed to exercise 
its critical skill and indefatigable industry on the tangled web of 
the poet’s life. Villon was indeed the poet of the fifteenth cen- 
tury who was the most skilled in the mechanism of poetic phrase- 
ology, and who knew best how to give it most flexibility and 
energy, and at the same time he was the most skilled master and 
almost the perfecter of rhyme. Not only was he the greatest poet 
of the fifteenth century, but he was also the first poet, in the true 
sense of the word, of modern France. ‘ Vu que c’est le meilleur 
poéte parisien qui se trouve, Clément Marot says in his pre- 
face. He was, in fact, a great and original soul, in which were 
combined most of the features of strength and weakness which 
characterise French literature of the present day. He is full of 
- spirits, jests, humour, and joyousness, tempered with a genial 
philosophy of life. He is rarely serious for any length of time, 
but he always sustains his gravity long enough to awaken in us 
a sense of the soul’s profoundness and mystery. His passion is 
rarely of great depth, but his pathos reveals what is particularly 
rare in the French nature—a true and genuine humourist. We 
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venture to quote the following little poem to justify some of 
our remarks :— 






Lay on ‘Prustost RonpDEAv,’ 










Mort, j’appelle de ta rigueur, 
Qui m’as ma maistresse ravie, i 
Et n’es pas encore assouvie, i} 
/ 
! 






Se tu ne me tiens en langueur. 

Once puis n’euz force ne vigueur ; 
Mais que te nuysoit-elle en vie, . Hi 
Mort ? 






Deux estions, et n’avions qu’ung cueur ; 
S’il est mort, force est que devie, 
Voire, ou que je vive sans vie, 

Comme les images, par cueur, 

Mort! 









Again, in reading Villon we are often surprised at discovering 
chords of sympathy with that feeling of disenchantment, that 
ever-present consciousness of the vanitas rerwm, which s gene- 
rally supposed to be the peculiar characteristic of the northern 
races. Surrey is amongst the earliest of our own poets whose bent 
is of this strongly serious and melancholy turn. One of Villon’s 
pet subjects is the regret of faded beauty :— 











ss 


: . | 
Le front ridé, les cheveux gris, 1 
Les sourcilz cheuz, les yeux estainctz, 
Qui faisaient regars et ris. 








Death and fading beauty is a theme which had an unconquerable 
charm for Villon, and, like Baudelaire, he has written of les petites 
vieilles who once were queens of hearts— 








ces pauvres femmelettes 
Qui vieilles sont et n’ont de quoy— 






who, regretting their past beauty, ask Heaven why they were born 
so soon; but Villon quaintly says— 






Notre Seigneur s’en taist tout coy, 
Car, au tanser, il le perdroit. 






The word tanser means ‘ to discuss,’ ‘ to argue,’ and the innuendo 
of the irreverent poet is sufficiently clear to need no further ex- 
planation. 

The best of Villon’s work consists of the ballads and rondeauz 
which are scattered throughout the ‘ Grand Testament’ and ¢ Petit 
Testament.’ Form and thought are united in them in the most 
perfect manner. The sentiment is often commonplace, and often 
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strange and outré, yet it is so picturesque and touching in its sin- 
cerity that we do not feel it jar upon us. Buffoonery is mixed up 
with gravity, emotion with raillery, melancholy with the fumes of 
the debauch, and the little cutting satire with which he winds up 
melts away before a touch of irresistible pathos. All this, too, 
passes so lightly and so gaily that we do not notice the exquisite 
skill of the poet until we begin consciously to analyse his work. 
An acute and sympathetic critic, M. de Montaiglon, says: ‘We 
must go to Rabelais to find another master who can be compared 
to Villon, and who writes French with the skill and instinct, with 
the purity and the imagination, with the delicate grace and strong 
directness, which one admires in Villon, and in the possession of 
which qualities he stands alone among his contemporaries.’ 

The pearl of Villon’s works has unanimously been held to be 
the ‘ Ballade des Dames du Temps jadis,’ with its melancholy and 
bewitching burden, ‘Mais ow sont les neiges d’antan?’ This 
ballad has been translated in such a masterly manner by Mr. Dante 
Rossetti, that we cannot better conclude our account of Villon than 
by quoting two of the stanzas, and at the same time commending 
Villon to the careful and tender study of all who love poetry and 
humanity :— 

Tell me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora the lovely Roman ? 
Where’s Hipparchia, and where is Thais, 
Neither of them the fairer woman ? 
Where is Echo, beheld of no man, 
Only heard on river and mere,— 
She whose beauty was more than human? ... 
But where are the snows of yester-year ? 


Where’s Heloise, the learned nun, 
For whose sake Abeillard, I ween, 
Lost manhood and put priesthood on ? 
(From love he won such dule and teen !) 
And where, I pray you, is the Queen 
Who willed that Buridan should steer 
Sewed in a sack’s mouth down the Seine? ... 
But where are the snows of yester-year ? 


Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 

Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword,— 

But where are the snows of yester-year ? 


T. E. CHILD. 





‘Drip! Drip! Drip!’ 
—S, T. COLERIDGE, 


I 
Amone the horrid acts we read 
Of Torquemada’s Inquisition, 
I recollect a cruel deed 
Befitting any fiend’s commission. 
The trick was very simply done: 
(True genius ever is adaptive!) 
Mere water-drops fell one by one 
Plump on the cranium of the captive. 


II 
’*T was quite refreshing first of all ; 

The heated brain found solace in it ; 
But soon the thing began to pall, 

And made an age of every minute. 
At length, to crown the dire effect 

Of this eternal patter-patter, 
A man of giant intellect 

Became as mad as any hatter. 


III 

Within our gentler modern life 

Such deeds could never find revival ; 
Yet in my true and loving wife 

Doth Torquemada boast a rival. 
I never curse the crue! Fates 

Who brought me down to this condition : 
I doat on her who emulates 

The late lamented Inquisition. 


IV 
For her I sacrificed my Club— 

My pet resort—my seventh heaven 
To her I’ve yielded up my Chubb, 

And must be home before eleven. 
I wear a pleased and placid grin, 

And strive to clank my fetters gaily : 
Open revolt would be a sin,— 

But oh! the drops are dropping daily. 
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v 
She dreads tobacco—though the smell 
Is innocent, physicians tell us ; 
And, worst of all, (I know it well) 
My lady is a little jealous. 
Her fears are evidently vain, 
For banished is my mild Manilla ; 
The cook’s exceptionally plain, 
The housemaid is a she-gorilla. 


VI 

Long years have I endured the rack 

From January to December. 
One straw will break the camel’s back, 

But that must be the last, remember. 
Not many more can I survive 

Of paltry cares and petty trammels : 
The end will very soon arrive ; 


My back is weaker than the camel’s. 
HENRY S$. LEIGH. 





At a FJapanese Watering-Place. 


To Europeans the heat during the months of July and August in 
Japan is almost intolerable. Exercise must be taken before eight 
o'clock in the morning and after six o’clock in the evening, so that 
during the period between these hours the foreign settlements of 
Yokohama, Kobé, and Nagasaki present the appearance of cities of 
the dead. = ) 

Yokohama, from its peculiar position, is perhaps the most in- 
tolerable of the three, for on three sides ranges of hills effectually 
shut out what particles of breeze might be wafted from the 
distant mountain range of Oyama, and on the fourth spreads the 
broad, glittering expanse of the Bay of Yedo. No wonder, then, 
that as the sun scorches the eyes with the glare of apparently end- 
less white buildings upon an apparently endless white, dust-clogged 
road ; as the coolest of drinks refuse to soothe the palate; and 
as the very punkahs wave heavy warm air,—the foreign residents 
should during the aforesaid months make a general exodus to ‘ fresh 
woods and pastures new.’ 

The most popular of these summer refuges is the small village 
of Hakoné, situated amongst the mountains about forty-five miles 
from Yokohama. To approach Hakoné, a terrible flight of afflic- 
tions—terrible at least to the tourist fresh from the rapid means 
of conveyance, and the thousand and one conveniences of European 
travel—must be undergone. The railway is of no good, as its 
terminus isat Yokohama; the Tocaido, or great main road, sorely 
tries the nerves of the traveller and the stamina of the native 
ponies. Walking beneath this burning sun is entirely out of the 
question, and the sole means of conveyance is the ‘jinrickisha,’ or 
two-wheeled carriage, dragged by coolies. Moreover, European 
provisions are not to be procured so far up country as Hakoné, so 
that. the traveller must lay in his stock for some days to come; 
have it sent beforehand to the pre-arranged tea-house, and leave 
word with his storekeeper to transmit in due course all further 
supplies. This must be done, assuming that tea-house accommo- 
dation has been procured, for during the exodus season every tea 
house in the little village of Hakoné has been engaged for weeks 
previously, And as foreign influences have not yet established 
there a giant hotel, the traveller must choose between two or 
three big houses, in which it is true much has been done to make 
‘roughing it’ palatable, but which at the best are very rude homes 
for a sojourn of a month or six weeks. 
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However, granted that these difficulties have been overcome, 
that the supplies of bread (baked especially so as to keep fresh for 
some time), tinned meats, and liquor have been sent ahead, that a 
‘suite’ of apartments—that is, a few square yards of space railed 
off by screens—has been secured, and that we are ready for the 
journey. 

There is nothing to be described of the road between Yokohama 
and Odawarra—in the ancient palmy days of feudal Japan a 
thriving centre of commercial and political importance, now simply 
notable as being the point at which one really bids farewell to 
signs of western civilisation, and from which diverges the road to 
the mineral baths—that has not been described by writers on travel 
in Japan. The villages on the route are as well known to readers 
of Oriental travel as are the principal places of the ‘Swiss Round’ 
to students of Murray and Baedeker, so we will assume that the 
coolies—honest, willing slaves, resembling much the inhabitants 
of the mountain districts of Spain in their capabilities of doing a 
great deal of work upon very little sustenance—have pulled us the 
thirty-eight miles under the eight hours. 

Beyond Odawarra no carriage can pass, for the very sufficient 
reason that the path—in courtesy termed a high road, in reality 
a succession of more or less evenly jumbled boulders—commences 
a by no means gradual ascent of some four thousand feet. Most 
tourists make this ascent in ‘kagos’ or baskets slung on the 
shoulders of trained coolies, but to enjoy the scenery thoroughly one 
should walk. We have left the plain, with its homely English- 
looking expanse of fields studded with brown-thatched farm-houses, 
and at every step the scenery grows wilder and more romantic ; 
rugged lines of hills bound the view ahead; through the glens on 
each hand torrents foam and dash over their stony beds between 
banks of shrub-grown crags or along the feet of dense pine-woods ; 
the only sounds that break the stillness are the soughing of the wind 
through the trees, the murmur of the waters, and the distant dull 
roar of the ocean on the sands of Odawarra bay. There is but 
little level ground in this district, and wherever a patch occurs 
there is certain to be found a picturesque little resting-place, with 
a seat of turf and a canopy of branches, where the traveller may 
rest for a few minutes, and, as he gazes over the panorama spread 
beneath him, sip cups of tea guiltless of sugar or milk. All is stiff, 
stern collar-work—a long plod over the vilest of paths up an 
apparently never-ending ascent. But how keen and fresh is the air! 
Down in the plain below they are simmering and sweltering 
beneath the rays of a tropical sun—here we are breathing pure, 
uncontaminated mountain air; air which at night time, even in 
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July, necessitates the use of the thickest coverings; air which is 
worth any amount of petty privation to breathe for a few weeks; 
air which will stave the doctor from our door for months to come. 

The country folk are ever civil and obliging, and the days of 
swaggering, two-sworded roisterers have gone by, so that no fears 
need be entertained by the pedestrian on the score of interference, 
save—and it is an important saving clause—in the case of any 
insufficiency of passport. Be the document ever so minutely 
irregular, and no power, persuasion, or interest can prevent the 
European tourist from being ignominiously marched back to 
Yokohama in the convoy of native police. A lovely romantic 
walk of two hours brings the traveller to the top of the pass. 
Arriving as one generally does at the close of day, having started 
from Yokohama early in the morning, the first view of the 
Japanese Harrogate is simply enchanting. Standing under the 
quaint red portal of a rustic shrine dedicated to the rural fox- 
deity Inari-Sama, through the lattice-work of the pine-branches 
one catches a glimpse of the lake of Hakoné, sleeping in a nest of 
densely wooded hills. Along one shore of the lake stretches the 
line of brown-thatched houses composing the village, and looking 
as one does from an eminence, can be seen the folk in the street 
hurrying to bath-house or vespers. Far away, over an expanse of 
many-tinted woods, rises the grand solitary cone of Fujiyama, 
now all purple in the rays of the setting sun: to the right is 
the huge mountain gap, known to tourists as the O Tomi Togi, 
and on the left soar the twin peaks which mark the summit of 
the Hakoné pass, now as peaceful as a beautiful summer evening 
can make them, not many years ago the scene of much hard 
fighting between the troops of the old Emperor and those of the 
present Mikado. Descending the rough mountain road, and 
passing through avenues of gigantic trees which skirt the lake, 
the village is reached. 

It is strange that at so sequestered and romantic a spot, in so 
mysterious and distant a country, should be reproduced on a small 
scale the scenes typical of an English watering-place during the 
season. Yet life at Hakoné, as passed by the health-seekers from 
Yokohama, has very little romance about it. To the solitary 
artist or explorer the charm is indescribable, but to the family 
man from Yokohama, with fashionable daughters and a large 
circle of acquaintance, except for the pure air and the relief from 
heat, life in Hakoné must be a dreadful bore. 

The independent bachelor, purely on health-gaining or plea- 
sure bent, knowing and caring for no one in the place, may dress 
as he likes, pass his time as he likes, and live where he likes, He 
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will perhaps be lodged in a couple of rooms—that is, a space 
consisting of so many mats divided into two by screens—in a farm- 
house or in some tradesman’s residence, or even in some old temple. 
The sunrise artillery of opening shutters, inevitable in a Japanese 
house, wakes him from his sleep, he dons the airiest of costumes, 
and starts for a plunge in the clear, cold, and, as the natives say, 
unfathomable waters of the lake. If he has been for any length 
of time a wanderer in Japan, he has probably learnt to exist on the 
food of the country, and to dispense with articles of European food, 
the transport of which is always a source of annoyance and anxiety 
to the traveller; and it really requires very little training to 
become accustomed to Japanese food. The only point at which 
the palate rebels is that of drink—the fermented essence of rice, 
drunk steaming hot, and resembling slightly in flavour diluted 
sherry of the one-and-threepence a bottle type, rarely finds favour 
with Englishmen. Moreover, it is a very rapid intoxicant, and is 
very bad stuff to work physically upon. But with the edibles 
very little fault can be found. The flesh of animals, until the 
settlement of Europeans in Japan, was utterly unknown as an 
article of food. Now, however, shops for the sale of beef and pork 
aye very numerous in Yedo and Yokohama, and are said to be 
wonderfully patronised by the natives. 

Fish and rice are the staple articles of food, and eb when 
artfully seasoned by edible seaweeds, vegetables, eggs, and fruits, 
form dishes at which no European epicure could with reason 
turn up his nose. At the large fashionable restaurants of the 
capital, if the traveller order a dinner on an unlimited scale 
purely & la mode japonaise, he must be prepared for a meal 
lasting over several hours, consisting of numberless courses, and 
composed entirely of these two articles, fish and rice. The very 
sweets with which the banquet opens are extracted from sea- 
weed, and the side dishes and sauces made of eggs and vegetables 
are really the only ‘ plats’ which are neither fish nor rice. Inthe 
country the traveller of course finds the menw more limited as to 
variety. But having learnt the use of chopsticks, and possessing 
a bottle or two of English ‘beer, and not being squeamish in the 
consumption of raw fish, he may fare uncommonly well, and, what 
is as important, will find that at the end of a meal he is perfectly 
free from the heaviness and drowsiness too generally consequent 
upon a hearty repast of the European calibre. Having breakfasted, 
armed with a pipe, a stick, a sketch-book and a few shillings’ worth 
of paper money, he may start for his day’s ramble. If he be not a 
convert to Japanese food, at a very slight cost a coolie may be 
obtained, who will carry provisions for a day or two; and, with 
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Hakoné as his head-quarters, the independent bachelor may spend 
a most enjoyable fortnight in exploring the neighbourhood—even 
venturing so far as to make the ascent of the holy mountain Fuji, 
distant some twenty miles; in this case, however, he must be 
especially careful that his passport is in order, for if the Japa- 
nese are especially jealous about one subject more than another, it 
is their grand, lonely mountain. 

Acting thus independently, untrammelled by etiquette and the 
petty exactions of society, the traveller will never regret having 
passed a short time at Hakoné. Walk as he may inany direction, 
pleasing subjects for his pencil, odd nooks and' corners, little 
patches of the uncontaminated Japan of the romantic past, greet 
him at every turn of the road. If he be a sportsman, he will find 
amongst the simple rustics many a sturdy fellow willing to show 
him happy hunting grounds abounding with big and small game 
which have been accumulating ever since the days of feudalism, 
when the great lords of the neighbourhood, and not unfrequently 
the Emperor himself, were wont to hold great hunting festivals 
extending over several weeks, and which, thanks to the stringent 
regulations concerning sporting licences issued by the Government, 
have never been massacred wholesale by the ‘ sportsmen’ of Yoko- 
hama; or he may pass a day of ‘ dolce far niente ’ with rod and line 
amongst the innumerable inlets and sequestered corners of the 
lake, sharing a rough tiffin with the boatman under the shade of 
some waterside shrine, and enjoying himself thoroughly, so long 
as he does not look for sport. 

Very different, however, is life at Hakoné as passed by men 
afflicted with large families, and enjoying the reputation of being 
well known and respected members of the Yokohama community. 

Paterfamilias, as he has ladies with him, must put up at one 
of the great tea-houses—in the olden time sober, respectable, 
dingy old inns enough, but now, alas! much altered, to suit the 
tastes of foreign visitors—at least, so think the enterprising pro- 
prietors. Every time he enters the tea-house his eye is afflicted 
with a staring address, rudely printed on a huge board suspended 
over the entrance, running somewhat in this style :— 


Granp Horst, Haxoné. 
Great accommodation for Englisch and Americans gentleman. All 


tongues they speak, and good beer sold by Mister Kikuchi. 


The soft white mats are retained in that portion of the house 
set apart for domestic use, but in the rooms allotted to foreigners 
flimsy carpets are laid down, on which totter wooden constructions 
charitably presumed to be chairs and tables, The host himself is 
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attired from morn till night in what would not be a bad imitation 
of European evening dress, were it tolerably well fitting and pass- 
ably clean, and insists on speaking at every opportunity, even to 
guests thoroughly acquainted with his own tongue, an extraordinary 
lingo of Anglicised French. © 

The waitresses, from long association with all sorts and condi- 
tions of foreigners, have none of the coyness and civility which are 
such marked characteristics of their sisters in less known hostelries, 
but are impudent, slovenly, and can be, if occasion requires, very 
tolerably blasphemous, thanks to the influence which certain 
classes of Englishmen and Americans never fail to make felt when- 
ever they travel in Japan. Worst of all, the charges are exorbi- 
tant, and everyone connected with the establishment has what is 
known as ‘a very keen eye to the main chance.’ 

As Paterfamilias meets here all the Smiths and Browns of his 
Yokohama acquaintance, he must live as they do. He probably 
has brought his own Chinese cook, and the rickety tables nightly 
groan beneath extravagant viands and costly liquors very little in 
keeping with the homely, nay, mean appearance of the room and 
its furniture. He must dress asin Yokohama. To him the com- 
forts of the collarless shirt, the light wide-awake, and the loose 
knickerbockers are denied, and he must descend to breakfast: each 
morning in irreproachable costume; so that the poor man really 
finds that the change from Yokohama to Hakoné is but a differ- 
ence without a distinction. 

But if etiquette presses hard upon those of the sterner sex, how 
much harder is it upon ladies during these hot months! All, 
especially the Americans, vie with each other in the production 
and exhibition of sumptuous raiment; and as the fair-skinned 
daughters of the West sweep along the humble village street, 
daintily tripping with upheld skirts and the highest heeled of 
boots the most rugged of paths, the chubby, bronzed little Japanese 
women run to the cottage doors, and, questioning doubtless the 
similarity of sex, gape with wonder-struck eyes, afterwards turning 
away in peals of genuine laughter. 

Calls are regularly made and received, tiffin and dinner parties 
given, and solemn expeditions of exploration formed to the 
various points of interest within an easy distance of the village. 
Nor are the spiritual wants of the little community left neglected, 
for the Saturday coach from Yokohama generally brings a 
missionary en route for the baths; and to the traveller passing 
perchance through Hakoné on a Sunday, very funnily does the 
sound of ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ sung to the chords of a 
harmonium, contrast with the scene around, 
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Such is life at a Japanese watering-place. By many readers 
our account may be deemed too sweeping, for doubtless there are 
many who fly from the heat of Yokohama and enjoy their holiday 
in a rational way; but these are our experiences at Hakoné 
during three successive summers passed there, and we cannot 
deem them overdrawn. Although pleasure-seekers form the 
largest proportion of the visitors to the baths of Japan, there are 
many people who really go to be cured of their ailments, or at 
least to obtain temporary relief. These, however, do not patronise 
Hakoné. Half-way between Hakoné and Miyanoshita, another 
place of popular resort, are sulphur baths the exact counterpart 
of those at Harrogate in Yorkshire, and hither resort all the year 
round, from every part of Japan, the maimed and diseased. The 
scenes, however, to be witnessed in the open air every day are so 
revolting that the Japanese have been left masters of the situa- 
tion, and foreigners combine the purchase of health with that 
of pleasure at other baths. The tea-houses are built over the 
springs, and the water may be seen in the bath-rooms bubbling up 
steaming hot from the earth; no amount of heat seems to affect 
the Japanese frame, accustomed as it is to be plunged daily into 
a tub of water almost at boiling heat, but in the case of foreigners 
the temperature must be considerably moderated,—hence, say the 
natives, the reason that so few foreigners are cured after a course 
of Japanese mineral baths. 

No traveller visiting Japan should omit to visit its bath- 
villages. The air is of the purest, the scenery exquisitely romantic, 
and at a very slight expense of time, trouble, and money, a great 
deal that is vastly instructive and interesting may be seen. To 
the artist especially the greatest attractions are held out, whilst 
the student of Japanese habits and customs, so long as he steers 
clear of tea-houses of the before-described type, and does not mind 
a good share of rough living and hard work, may find in these 
mountain regions what he may look for in vain in other parts of 
the rapidly-changing Japan of to-day. 

H. F. ABELL, 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE INFORMER. 


DIFFERENT as the two Englishmen were in almost all particulars, 
they differed also in this, that Pennicuick, though he was much the 
stronger, and could keep awake night after night, if it were neces- 
sary, was a heavy sleeper; while Conway was a light one. The 
passing by of the first pilgrim on the paved towing-path the next 
morning awoke him, and he at once got up and looked about him. 
The first object his eyes rested on was Fu-chow, just stepping from 
the boat to shore. 

‘Where are you going, captain ?’ 

‘ Topside-galow, much plenty walk before chow-chow.’ 

‘Not a bit of it; there is no time for going up hill. And as 
to chow-chow, we mean to take that with his Excellency the red- 
buttoned mandarin.’ 

He had produced his watch in corroboration of the first part of 
this statement, for an illustration is the best sort of language to 
all aliens; but the captain appealed to it as a witness on the other 
side. 

‘One piecey hand look plenty time for chin-chin.’ 

‘Yes; but the other hand says No. You can chin-chin here 
just as well as at that blessed temple, and in short you sha’n’t go. 

‘Chop-chop,’ pleaded Fu-chow, and moved his legs like Mr. Payne 
of pantomimic celebrity, to express rapidity of movement. ‘One 
young man walkey, no step.’ 

‘I don’t care how quick a young man can walk. Weare going 
on with the boat at once.’ 

‘What is that dancing ape about ?’ inquired Pennicuick, roused 
by the nvise of the argument, and putting his head out of the 
shoreward cabin. Fu-chow skipped back into the boat with all the 
celerity of which he had just been boasting. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ said Conway. ‘I am only telling him to move 
on, since we mean to breakfast with the mandarin.’ 

‘To be sure, with old red-button. He will give us “ frogs and 
snails and puppy dogs’ tails,” no doubt ; but what is enlargement of 
theliver compared with that of the mind ?’ Then, with a supercilious 
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glance at the pilgrims: ‘So all this Ay-tum-foo tomfoolery is 
beginning again, I see. What surprises me is the egotism of these 
idiots in each imagining that he possesses a soul.’ 

‘ Perhaps he does,’ said Conway drily. 

‘ Well, of course it is possible ; but you must allow even in that 
case that it can’t be possibly worth saving.’ 

Although it was almost certain that the mandarin to whom 
they had been recommended would presently ask them to breakfast 
(for, though by no means hospitable to strangers, the Chinese pay 
considerable attention to persons who have letters of introduction), 
the two Englishmen thought it prudent to take what is called a 
‘summer oyster.’ Oysters are very plentiful in the Flowery Land 
in the proper season, and during the remainder of the year a 
substitute—thanks, we believe, to ‘ barbarian’ ingenuity—has 
been discovered for them. The yolk of an egg is put into a wine- 
glass ; a few drops of water and as many of vinegar are added, with 
salt and pepper. Then the recipient ‘ shuts his eyes and opens his 
mouth, as in the nursery game of our childhood, and ‘ Heaven 
sends him,’ or seems to send him, an oyster. 

Pennicuick approved of this delicacy in his unenthusiastic 
manner, and appeared in better spirits than on the previous evening : 
he acknowledged that his temper had not been what it should 
have been on that occasion, which he attributed to being shut up in 
a horrid boat ; and now that they were on their way again, he grew 
animated and full of talk. His quick eye roved hither and thither 
and found a theme for sprightly scorn wherever it fell; on the tea- 
farms that now began tosprinkle the banks, where every parasitic 
plant was ‘ Twining”; on the family tombs with their groups of 
pines or junipers (‘there’s another hearse and feathers’); on the 
blocks of granite cut into forms of gigantic animals, in imitation, 
as he affirmed, of the antediluvian department of the gardens of the 
Crystal Palace ; and on the pagodas, the idea of which he maintained 
was derived from Kew. Presently glancing nearer home, he noticed 
that the number of soldiers in attendance upon them was diminished. 

‘There are but five men here, and there should be six,’ observed 
he in a quick tone of anger. 

‘ Fu-chow, how is this ?’ inquired Conway, whoas usual saw no 
reason for such excitement. It had happened more than once that 
some of their guards had got out and walked beside the boat. 

Fu-chow seemed to think that this was the case now; for he 
gazed earnestly along the footpath, as if expecting to see the truant 
following them, ere he replied : ‘ Man plenty dirtey, plenty wash.’ 

‘He says the fellow has stopped to bathe,’ explained Conway. 

1 A celebrated teaefirm in London is so called, Cousin Jonathan. 
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‘He is a liar, said Pennicuick grimly; ‘they never wash— 
You, sir, come here.’ 

‘Fu-chow came up close to the bunk that separated the two 
compartments, and stood face to face with his enemy. The con- 
trast between the two men—typical as it was, too, of their respec- 
tive races—was very remarkable: the European, unyielding, 
confident, and implacable; the Asiatic, dismayed, conciliatory, and 
full of guile. 

‘Do not strike him,’ cried Conway quickly. 

‘I don’t intend to do so,’ answered the other. ‘ But if I do 
strike him I shall kill him. Please say to him that he had better 
tell the truth.’ Conway had seen his friend in ‘ tempers’ more than 
once; but never in one like this, which was all the more terrible 
because of its calmness. He himself was more than annoyed ; he 
was indignant with Pennicuick, and made up his mind that this sort 
of thing should cease, or he would return to Shanghae alone, and 
leave his companion to get on without him as he could; but for 
the present he restrained himself, for he knew that the captain’s 
life was in danger. 

‘See here, Fu-chow, my friend is displeased because you have 
told him alie. He says he will cut your pigtail off if you tell him 
another.’ For the first time the Chinaman lost colour; the red 
faded from his cheek and left it yellow. To lose his pigtail would 
have been far worse than to lose life itself, and this ‘ white devil’ 
was capable of any extremity of outrage. 

‘I ask once more, where is that soldier gone ?’ said Pennicuick. 
Fu-chow understood the question as though it had been addressed 
to him in the purest accent of Pekin. 

‘Young joss pidgeon man went to chin-chin at morning 
time.’ 

‘He says the soldier is a pious young fellow, and went off to 
the temple when we started, explained Conway; ‘he will rejoin 
us, no doubt, at the mandarin’s, where he knows we are to stop.’ 

Pennicuick nodded as if satisfied, and Fu-chow assumed his 
usual post at the extreme fore part of the boat, of which he formed 
as it were the figure-head. 

At the same moment there fell on the clear air the distant 
sound of a great bell tolled with rapidity and at unequal intervals. 

‘What is that, Connie?’ inquired Pennicuick, with an unusual 
display of interest. 

‘I suppose it is the great bell at the temple; we heard it 
yesterday, though it is true not rung so irregularly. Perhaps a 
part of those five pounds of yours has gone in drink to the 
ringers,’ 
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Pennicuick smiled, not very pleasantly ; that piece of extrava- 
gance was perhaps a sore subject ; or perhaps his eye resting for the 
moment on Fu-chow, caused him to show his teeth. 

More tombs, more tea-farms, more pagodas, and presently a 
villa residence on the riverside, which would have astonished a 
Thames tourist, accustomed though he is to various styles of archi- 
tecture. Imagine a Swiss cottage, painted very brightly, and 
with gilt bells hanging from the verandahs, that shone in the sun 
and tinkled in the breeze : in front a garden with grottoes and 
fishponds ; on one side, and a little to the rear, what in England 
would have been a coach-house and stables, but was in this instance 
a * Hall of Ancestors,’ where the memory of one’s great-grandfather 
was a never-tiring subject of devotional exercise. On the other 
‘side of the villa a similar range of buildings, the ‘ Hall of Educa- 
tion,’ or, as we should say, the schoolroom, where the children of the 
proprietor take in Confucius with their mothers’ milk. This was 
the residence of Twang-hi, the mandarin. 

The boat was pulled ashore and one of the soldiers despatched 
to his Excellency, bearing the Englishmen’s credentials: the letter 
of introduction from their Shanghae acquaintance, and a piece of 
cardboard of bright vermilion, eight inches long by four wide, 
which was Conway’s visiting card. His name was on the centre, 
and in one corner, in Chinese, the words, ‘ Your stupid younger 
brother bows his head in salutation.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t like children,’ observed Pennicuick frankly, * but 
to call these people children is to pay them far too high a compli- 
ment. Does the fool who lives in this gimcrack ecifice—the proper 
place of which is at the top of a twelfth-cake—wear a peacock’s 
feather, I wonder ?’ 

‘Certainly not ; that is reserved for even greater men. He 
boasts of the red button only.’ 

‘ Then he is not allowed to swallow gold-leaf when the Emperor 
grants his gracious permission to him to die?’ 

‘I am not sure, but I think he can only strangle himself with 
a silken cord,’ answered Conway gravely. ‘Now, whatever you do, 
Penn, when we come into this gentleman’s presence, don’t you laugh 
—see, here is his master of the ceremonies.’ 

Down the steps of the gimerack villa, like an actor out of a 
stage castle a trifle too small for him, was seen descending a 
solemn personage, with a wand in his hand, and a similar address 
card, only a trifle bigger, to that which had been handed in. He 
was attired in a blue dressing-gown, so full in its make as almost 
to give a suspicion of crinoline, and wore upon his head a sort of 
inverted butter-dish, which wobbled as he moved. As he drew near 
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the boat, he shook his own hands with cordiality, and then placed 
them reverently on his stomach. 

‘My master,’ said he, ‘ is doubtful whether he shall presume to 
receive the trouble of your honourable footsteps.’ 

‘Confound him ! then he won’t give us any breakfast,’ observed 
Pennicuick, when this sentence had been translated to him. 

‘Hush! hush! that is only his form of invitation,’ explained 
Conway. ‘Tell the great Twang-hi, whose reputation reaches 
beyond the seas, that we crave permission to look upon him.’ 

This reply was evidently expected, as with a profound obeisance 
the master of the ceremonies moved his wand and marched before 
them towards the mansion, like a drum-major at the head ofa 
regiment. 

As they drew near the house, they perceived a number of paper 
lanterns hanging from the eaves of the verandah, each inscribed 
with the name of the proprietor; and, on the triple door being set 
wide, Twang-hi himself seated at the end of the entrance-hall. He 
was aman barely of middle age, but endowed with great gravity of 
demeanour, though, as Pennicuick thought, by no means with more 
than was needed to carry off his gown of office, with the tablets of 
the law worked on the breast, his necklace of huge beads that 
descended below his middle, and his mandarin’s hat with the red 
button conspicuous on its summit, exactly like a dish-cover with 
its knob. 

He rose on the approach of his guests, with a ‘ Tsing-tsing! ’ 
(* Hail! hail!’), then addressed Conway, who, he seemed to divine 
at once, was the one endowed with talking powers. 

‘What is your honourable age ?’ 

‘ My worthless number is about five-and-forty.’ 

* Does the venerable man enjoy happiness ?’ 

‘My father is happy, I trust; being in the abodes of the 
blessed.’ 

For the moment Twang-hi showed some symptoms of embarrass- 
ment. He had concluded from his visitor’s age that his father 
was alive, and by this mistake had perhaps awakened sorrowful 
memories. Conway therefore at once came to the rescue by 
asking in his turn: ‘Is your honourable wife living ?’ 

‘The mean person of the inner apartment is still in life,’ was 
the uncomplimentary but conventional reply. 

‘ How many worthy young gentlemen have you?’ 

‘Fate has been unpropitious to me in that particular. I have 
but one bug.’ 

‘He is, however, doubtless doing credit to your Excellency in 
his education.’ 
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‘I believe that the lazy little beggar has learned a few cha- 
racters.’ 

Thus they continued for several minutes, each one underrating 
himself and his own possessions, while exaggerating the importance 
of everything pertaining to the other; and then pipes and coffee 
were broughtin. With these came several attendants, each of whom 
performed a different sort of obeisance, corresponding to his posi- 
tion in the household. There are no fewer than eight gradations of 
salutation, from the mere clasping of the hands to the knocking the 
head nine times upon the floor, so that there was a good deal of 
pantomimic action. To Conway’s great relief, this seemed to have no 
effect upon the risibility of his friend, who indeed was looking very 
grave. His hearing, like his other physical senses, was especially 
acute, and certain sounds of shouting and tumult without had 
reached him. Presently the number of the attendants in the 
room became augmented ; among them were some of the soldiers 
from the boat, but there were also other soldiers. 

The mandarins in China, as Conway was aware, have no 
‘ business hours,’ as we term them, but are subject at any time to 
have the claims of justice urged upon them; therefore the sud- 
den appearance of two police officials followed by their myrmidons 
did not occasion any alarmto him. Pennicuick, on the other hand, 
grew, not alarmed, indeed—for to fear he might with truth be said 
to be a stranger—but suspicious of danger. He maintained an air 
of politeness, but his stern face grew dark, and he mechanically 
pushed his chair back to the wall. 

With a wave of his hand, as if to bespeak his visitors’ pardon 
for his momentary neglect of them, the mandarin turned slowly to 
the foremost police official, who addressed him with an excite- 
ment very unusual; for an inferior in China is to his superior 
always respectful, even to the very carriage of his pigtail. It 
was plain that something had happened to override even the 
national regard for ceremony. 

So rapidly did the man speak, that Conway was unable to 
gather any sense from his words except that it was some sort of 
accusation, and his astonishment was great indeed on seeing the 
mandarin suddenly turn round and point towards his friend. At 
the same moment, as if in obedience to the signal, he saw Fu-chow 
emerge from the crowd, with several soldiers, and make a rush at 
Pennicuick. Quick as thought, the latter leapt from his seat and 
drew a revolver from his pocket; the next instant Fu-chow, for 
certain, would have been sent to Hades, and in all probability the 
mandarin after him, had not Conway, with a warning cry of ‘ Mad- 
man! what would you do ?’ struck the muzzle of the weapon upwards, 
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so that the bullet buried itself harmlessly in the roof of the apart- 
ment. Before Pennicuick could recover himself, a dozen men were 
on him, and he was disarmed and thrown upon the floor. A 
soldier on either side of Conway had also seized each an arm, though 
he made no sign of resistance. 

‘We are Englishmen, Twang-hi,’ he exclaimed in a loud voice, 
‘and claim the protection of our flag.’ - 

‘If what I have just heard is true,’ returned the mandarin, ‘ the 
Son of Heaven himself could scarcely protect yonder wretch. He 
has committed a sacrilege more impious than has yet entered into 
the brain of man to execute.’ 

‘This is some terrible mistake or lying charge, your Excel- 
lency.’ 

‘Mistake!’ cried the mandarin in a tone of horror; ‘look 
yonder !’ 

Conway looked, and beheld the treacherous Fu-chow holding in 
his open palms, with a mixture of malignant joy and superstitious 
reverence, a shining something, like the drop of a chandelier. 

‘It is the sacred Shay-le ‘of Buddha, O barbarian devil!’ con- 
tinued Twang-hi, ‘that your comrade has stolen from its ten- 
thousand-year-old shrine.’ 

. ‘It is impossible!’ cried Conway, in tones almost as horror- 
stricken as those of the other ; for he well knew the heinous nature 
of such an outrage in Chinese eyes, and also its consequences. ‘I 
saw him place it round his neck last night,’ put in Fu-chow, ‘ and 
have just taken it from thence with my own hands.’ 

‘O Pen, is this true?’ cried Conway in a tone of agony,— 
‘that you took away the Shay-le?’ 

‘ Yes, it’s true enough,’ returned Pennicuick, speaking with some 
difficulty from the number of Chinese upon his chest, but still with 
a certain characteristic scorn. ‘ I was a fool to do it, of course, and 
Iam sorry for it; but not half so sorry as that you made me 
miss that whey-faced scoundrel Fu-chow with my first barrel.’ 

Not a syllable of this, of course, was intelligible to those who 
heard it, except that Fu-chow caught the sound of his own name. 
As he did so, the same look of vindictive fury came into his face 
that Conway had noticed in it on that night when the captain 
had played the spy. 

‘ You would not turn traitor, surely, and destroy those who have 
fed you?’ pleaded Conway desperately. 

‘No,’ said Fu-chow slowly; ‘only, the guilty must needs be 
punished. His Excellency here, as my father the mandarin has in- 
formed me, is one whose justice never fails. I will tell him you are 
a good man; how you defended my daughter from this devil, and 
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have twice saved my life from him ; and how you revere Buddha, 
and know nothing of this vile and impious sacrilege.’ 

‘And yet it was my friend, and not I,’ urged Conway, ‘ whose 
hand has fed you.’ 

‘ Ay, and struck me,’ whispered Fu-chow fiercely, and touching 
for an instant his scarred cheek. ‘ See, yonder, what he has taken, 
and reckon what he is like to pay for it.’ 

He pointed to the family altar, erected, as usual, in the hall, 
and on which by this time a priest from the temple had placed the 
missing Shay-le with every demonstration of reverence. The faces 
of all the spectators, including even those of the soldiers who had 
just been employed in binding Pennicuick’s limbs with ropes, ex- 
pressed a superstitious awe. 

‘How much shall I get for this, as they say at the Old Bailey, 
Connie?’ inquired the prostrate Pennicuick, taking advantage 
of the solemn silence ; ‘I suppose that friend of yours—whom you 
will do me the justice to say I always took for a scoundrel—will 
tell us as much as that.’ 

Conway murmured a few words to the captain, who answered 
in the same low tone, but witha look which fortunately Pennicuick 
could not see. 

‘ You will be fined and perhaps imprisoned, he says,’ answered 
Conway cheerfully. 

It was an effort for him to speak with hope, for what the 
captain had hissed into his ear was this: ‘As sure as that is the 
Shay-le of Buddha, he will be cut into ten thousand pieces.’ Such 
is in China the punishment invariably inflicted on those who com- 
mit sacrilege, as Conway was well aware; but no less did the corro- 
boration of the fact from Fu~-chow’s lips cost him a shudder. Far 
from European aid, and in the heart of a hostile and superstitious 
people—even had he had no personal enemy to urge the law upon 
its cruel course—Ralph Pennicuick was surely doomed. 


Cuapter VI. 
THE GARDEN AT RICHMOND. 


WELCOME everywhere as is the spring, it is nowhere hailed with 
more genuine satisfaction than in the outlying neighbourhoods near 
London, where so many families reside in reality to be spared 
the London rent, but professedly because the country is ‘ so delight- 
ful,’ or ‘so much more healthy for the dear children.’ As for the 
healthiness, that is a matter to be settled between the Registrar- 
General (who holds a different opinion) and themselves; but as to 
the delightfulness, we believe that under cross-examination they 
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will withdraw that statement except as regards the summer months. 
From October to March there is not a man whose house is thus 
located, and whose business or pleasure lies in town, that does not, 
rising early in the morning, curse his fate ; and again, when imma- 
turely leaving some hospitable roof, or the theatre before the play 
is finished, because he has to ‘ catch the train.’ This difficult feat 
has to be accomplished so often, and at such inconvenient hours, 
and in such winds, and snows, and rains, that a hundred times he 
vows that, as soon as he can get that hateful suburban mansion off 
his hands, he will come and dwell in Piccadilly. His wife and 
daughters too, during his absence the whole day in town, find 
Twickenham or Richmond, Hampton or Norbiton, as the case may 
be, excessively dull; especially so as regards the young ladies, since 
all the young gentlemen go off to town with their elders, and leave 
these localities in the same state as the cities of old, which a 
general levy of the nation in the field has left guarded only by 
women and children, and a few quite ‘ineligible’ old fogies. This 
is the invariable state of things during the winter; but with the 
return of spring the young men return from town by earlier trains 
for a row on the river, and other country joys, in which 
ladies can partake. Paterfamilias, too, finds getting up ‘ with the 
lark’ no longer a fiction, and appreciates that bird’s society; and 
in the evening, after the din and smoke and toil of London, takes 
kindly to the green earth and budding trees, and likens the family 
garden at home, however small, to that of Eden, Some of the 
gardens are very small indeed. Let us introduce the reader to 
one of them, with an apology for the scantiness of the accommo- 
dation. It is situated at Richmond, not by the river-side, where 
gardens are large and houses costly, but somewhere near the old 
church in the back part of the town, of which fashionable London 
frequenters of the ‘Star and Garter’ and the ‘ Castle’ know nothing 
at all. It is a quiet old-world locality, the inhabitants of which 
should be by rights (if appearance has rights) reduced gentlefolks, 
or at the worst ‘ decayed’ clergy. It is dull, but not dreary; com- 
fortable, though cheap; and has certain picturesque features of its 
own, not of the tumbledown sort, born of absolute decadence, but 
which belong to genteel old age, and the absence of a vulgar flush 
of ready money. There are no fountains and fishponds, nor any of 
those pocket conservatories which attach themselves to the side of 
our brand-new villas as if they were being treated for pleurisy—with 
blisters; the gardens are long strips of greensward, not very much 
broader, some might scornfully say, than the strips of carpet rolled 
forth from the portals of town mansions on ball nights to save 
white satin shoes from contact with the pavement; but they are 
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green in spring-time nevertheless, and often boast a crop of daisies, 
that outshines all the patterns of the upholsterers. They are quite 
private too, being shut in by high brick walls of very old standing, 
whereon are trained peach-trees and pear-trees, which, though sel- 
dom giving any account of themselves such as would be received 
in Covent Garden, bear here and there a cherished fruit or two, 
which is reserved by the proprietor for great occasions, and de- 
scanted on as ‘ home-grown.’ 

In one of these gardens, on the selfsame spring morning, as it 
happens, on which Arthur Conway, thousands of miles away, is 
paying with his friend that fatal visit to the mansion of his trans- 
parency Twang-hi, his daughter Nelly is sitting before an easel, 
in front of her mother’s house ; she is painting a picture of it in 
water-colours for her far-away father, whose artistic talent and 
something more she has inherited, and she calculates that it will 
reach him, some three months hence or so, upon his birthday. He 
has never seen the house ; for when he left his wife and child, years 
and years ago, they were in lodgings in London, where they had 
continued to live on until lately, when some slight change for the 
better in his circumstances enabled them to remove to Richmond. 
To what that change was owing Nelly does not know, nor even does 
her mother. Papa is reticent about such-matters. He is always 
poor, but sometimes a little less so than at others ; and then the wife 
and child at home, or ‘his belongings,’ as he lightly calls them, 
always derive advantage from it. The quarterly cheque to Mrs. 
Conway has another twenty pounds in it, and Nelly gets some 
pretty ornaments from China to wear in her bright brown hair or 
around her shapely neck, which sets her thinking what this dear 
distant papa is like, whom she has not seen since she was a little 
child, but who never forgets her. The cheque sometimes comes to her 
mother without a letter, but for herself there are always some loving 
lines by the China mail that fill her with unuttered yearnings. The 
subject of her father is not one upon which her mother encourages 
her to speak. That there is ‘ nothing absolutely wrong’ about papa, 
she is well convinced, but she also knows that mamma and he 
are not quite in accord. This gives her affection for him a tinge 
of sorrow, which does not, however, abate it. She has been told by 
some of her father’s friends that she is the ‘very image of him,’ 
but that does not help her much towards picturing him to herself. 
He cannot, for example, be only a few inches more than five feet 
high; wear brown hair in masses about his forehead, and ina heap 
at the back of his head; have hands so ridiculously small that he 
is obliged to ask for his gloves as ‘ first child’s size’ instead of any 
number known to adults; all which are among the personal cha- 
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racteristics of ‘ his image.’ Were Nelly inclined to be vain, which 
is not the case, she might have given a more favourable description 
of herself. She is small, it is true, but light and bright as a fairy. 
How that little head, set so airily on its slender neck, can carry such 
a harvest of gold-brown hair, awakens wonder ; her brown eyes, too, 
are very large for her face, giving almost the impression of one of 
those charming initial letters which magnify the female graces in 
‘ Punch ;’ though, after all—as one looks at them—who would have 
them smaller? Softer and brighter they could not be; if you 
borrowed a pair of any bird to prove it, and placed them beside 
Nelly’s, you would own yourself in the wrong. As sweetly as any 
bird, whom heartless man has robbed of sight to make its song 
more ravishing, does Nelly sing; and here, too, is a wonder how 
so frail a body can trill forth such far-sounding melodies as are now 
filling the spring air around her. When she works alone with her 
brush or pencil, it is her habit so to sing; and the two occupations 
harmonise together like the voice and the instrument. 

‘My dear Nelly, I do hope you are not putting your paint- 
brush in your mouth,’ exclaimed an agitated female voice, and at 
the same moment an elderly lady appeared at the top of the little 
flight of steps that led down from the dining-room window to the 
garden. As Nelly was in full song at the time, the question ap- 
peared a little superfluous, but she hastened to reply to it never- 
theless. 

‘No, mamma, dear; I hope I gave up that practice once for 
all when Mrs. Wardlaw bought me my first “ grown-up” paint-box, 
nearly five years ago.’ 

‘ My dear child, it feels very cold, resumed Mrs. Conway, with 
a lady-like little shudder ; ‘ there is nothing so treacherous as these 
warm days in early spring, as you will come to know when you 
have lived as long as I have, and got the sciatica through sitting 
out in them. I think you had much better paint indoors.’ 

‘But, my dear mother, I can’t paint the outside of the house 
from the inside,’ returned Nelly, laughing. ‘ Now, do come down 
and see how I am getting on.’ 

Mrs. Conway frowned, not that she was at all annoyed, but 
because she always did frown when invited todo anything. It was 
her standing protest against the unsatisfactoriness of life and all 
its acts, of the world and all its ways. Like her daughter, 
she was small, though by no means slight, and doubtless had 
been at one time a pretty piquant little woman, though 
never, like her, of the spiritual sort; but years and cares had 
furrowed her brow, and set their marks upon her generally. Her 
light eyes, from being constantly thrown up in astonished repro- 
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bation, had assumed a permanent position of amazement, though 
still capable of further movement in the same direction. If 
annoyed, thwarted, or astonished—to all three of which conditions 
of mind she was very prone—her hands and eyes flew up together, 
like those of a mechanical doll; only, it was not necessary to press 
any particular spring, for she was all spring. 

Her complexion was very fair and good, and she would have 
looked comparatively young, but for those furrows and for the 
wrinkles about her mouth, where a painful smile was working (for 
you couldn’t call it playing) in sign that for all that had come and 
gone to her in the way of sorrow, and for all the unsatisfactoriness 
of the scheme of creation, she was, thank Heaven, still cheerful. 
But it was no more like real cheerfulness than a gas-fire is like 
one of wood or coal. Her father, a plain blunt man, with a turn 
for drollery, used to say of her when a child, that she had got ‘ the 
Toos.’ She was always too hot or too cold, or the weather was; 
and all about her were too hard, or too rude, or too unsympathising ; 
and she never forgave him that little joke, though it was greatly 
appreciated by the rest of the family. The poor man went to his 
grave, she was wont to say, without ever knowing what his poor 
daughter suffered; which, so far as any particular ailment was 
concerned, was certainly true. If she had ever heard of the 
poet’s advice to ‘ suffer and be strong’—which she had not—she 
would have retorted that ‘it was all very well for a great rough 
man like him, but she would just like to see him trying to 
bear for half an hour what she had had to bear all day and 
every day of her life, not to mention her nervous headaches. 
Nobody could call her repining who knew the meaning of words; 
but any other poor creature in her position would be sorely 
tempted to inquire why such misfortunes befell her, who had really 
not the physical strength to endure them.’ Mrs. Conway was 
really a kind-hearted good woman, and yet men had been known 
to say that, if there was no other woman in the world, they could 
never have married her: but this was after the days of her piquant 
prettiness had passed away; during that time she had had wooers 
enough, for in addition to her personal charms she had had some 
trifling attractions in the three per cents, though, to do her (and 
him) justice, they had weighed as nothing with Arthur Conway. 
Speculations as to what on earth could have induced this or that 
man to marry this or that woman are always idle when indulged 
in twenty years after the catastrophe. In this case it was only 
certain that Mrs. Conway still had her virtues; and among them 
this important one, that she had done her duty by her child. It is 
easier perhaps to be a good mother than a good wife; but, at all 
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events, Nelly and her mamma were not only united by a bond of 
the most genuine affection, but—which does not always happen, 
even under those favourable circumstances—‘ got on’ together per- 
fectly well. 

The eddies and ripples upon the surface of her mother’s cha- 
racter, perplexing and misleading as they were to superficial 
observers, did not hinder the girl from seeing the clear pure stream 
that ran below them; and, moreover, she had discovered, what 
scarcely anyone else suspected, that, although strangely deficient 
in what is very properly called common sense, her mother was 
possessed of an intuitive sagacity that shone forth on occasion with 
great keenness, though it lay for the most part in the scabbard of 
disuse. 

‘Well, mamma, dear, what do you think of it?’ inquired 
Nelly, when Mrs. Conway had stood regarding her picture for some 
moments, with her hand over her eyes, and her head on one side at 
the critical angle. 

‘Well, it’s like the house, of course; indeed, I should know it 
almost anywhere: it strikes me, however—though it’s only my 
opinion, which goes for nothing, of course,—that it is rather out of 
the perpendicular.’ 

‘Nay, that’s not a matter of opinion, but of fact, mamma; 
here’s the ruler ; now, if you place it along the line here, you will 
see it’s as straight as can be.’ 

‘I only meant that the copy differed from the original, my 
dear; it is the house that’s out of the perpendicular, that’s all,’ 
observed Mrs. Conway confidently. 

‘Indeed, I hope not, mamma,’ said Nelly, laughing ; ‘ because 
you know we have got a lease of it.’ 

‘And nothing more likely, my dear, than that it should come 
down before the time expires. These old houses often do. How- 
ever, I had no choice in the matter; I never have.’ 

‘You don’t regret coming here, dear mamma, I hope,’ said 
Nelly, with a gravity which I am afraid was not wholly genuine. 
‘I am sure it was very nice of papa to get us out of those dreary 
London lodgings. I do hope he will be pleased with this picture of 
our new home, and that it will come as a little surprise to him 
very near his birthday; perhaps upon the very day.’ 

‘Well, that. will depend upon the mails, my dear,’ observed 
Mrs. Conway with sudden stiffness. ‘* And as to a surprise, how can 
there be anything of the sort when your father knows we are here ?’ 

‘I merely meant as far as the present goes, mamma.’ 

Then there was the little silence that follows upon the intro- 
duction of an unwelcome topic, 
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‘Well, I hope you won’t spoil your things, Nelly, with these 
horrid paints,’ observed Mrs. Conway presently. ‘Oil never comes 
out, remember, and that is the only spring dress I can afford you 
this year.’ 

‘I will be very careful, dear mamma. It isn’t oil, however ; it 
is a water-colour drawing.’ 

‘ My dear, it’s paints, and that’s the point; as for its being a 
water-colour, as you call it, and at the same time a drawing—that 
is ridiculous.’ 

‘It is the name that it always goes by in art, mamma.’ 

‘Very likely, my dear; I only observed that it was ridiculous.’ 

And if all the members of the Royal Academy, including its 
associates, honorary lecturers, and the chaplain, had been collected 
together in that back garden, Mrs. Conway would have still main- 
tained her opinion. 

‘I suppose we shall see nothing of Mr. Raymond Pennicuick 
now that we have come out of town,’ continued she, after a pause. 

‘Well, mamma, we have only been here a week, and he is 
working hard at Lincoln’s Inn, you know. It can scarcely be ex- 
pected that he can look in upon us at Richmond so often as when 
we were in Gower Street.’ 

‘I did not say anything about “so often,” my dear. To-day 
is Saturday, when even the humblest clerk is given a half-holiday ; 
and Raymond is his own master, and could comeif he chose. Not 
that I want him, goodness knows. If he feels no wish to visit us 
—if he forgets that when he was an orphaned child I was a second 
mother to him—let him stop away.’ 

‘ He was not an orphan, surely, mamma,’ said Nelly, smiling. 

‘ Now, that’s what I call hair-splitting, returned Mrs. Conway 
quickly. ‘He was worse than an orphan; for a man that has a 
bad father is more to be pitied than one who has none. The child 
was utterly neglected. I don’t believe Ralph Pennicuick cared 
one fourpenny-piece whether it lived or died. But there, men are 
all alike ; self, self, self is all they think about from the cradle to 
the grave.’ 

‘Oh, mamma, I cannot believe that!’ 

‘Of course not; I didn’t believe it myself when I was your 
age, but I have come to learn it by experience. You imagine, I 
dare say, that Raymond, for example, is a high-principled, un- 
selfish, dutiful young gentleman ; and I grant he seems all that. 
But a woman can no more judge of a man’s character before she 
marries him, than you can tell how a house is furnished by looking 
at the outside walls. Seeing that it’s our first Saturday in our new 
house, and that we know none of our neighbours except Mrs, 
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Wardlaw, one would think it would be only common civility in 
Raymond to run down. But, no; it is too fine a day to waste on 
that, especially when the whitebait season has just begun at 
Greenwich—my goodness gracious, there’s the front-door bell! 
Now, you mark my words, that’s Mrs. Wardlaw. She has come to 
lunch ; and we have nothing in the house but that cold leg of 
lamb, and the mint sauce thrown away by that idiot Jenny.’ 

‘TI don’t think that will much distress Mrs. Wardlaw, mamma,’ 
said Nelly quietly. 

‘Ah, that shows how little you are acquainted with human 
nature; you imagine that because she was not brought up, as I have 
been, to all the delicacies of the season, she won’t miss her mint 
sauce. But not a bit of it; shell say to Perkins, ‘“* Mint sauce,” 
as naturally as, when cold beef is before one, you would say, 
‘Mustard, Perkins;” and then Perkins will look at me, and I: 
sha’n’t know where to look; or as likely as not she will blurt out, 
* Please, marm, it’s all throw’d away.” I must say it’s very incon- 
siderate of Mrs. Wardlaw—-— Law, bless me, it’s Raymond! Why, 
my dear boy, who would have thought of seeing you!’ 

‘Well, I should have hoped yow would, Mrs. Conway,’ 
answered a cheery voice. ‘It surely required no great gift of pro- 
phecy to foretell that out of Lincoln’s Inn, upon the last day of 
the week, being a holiday, should come one who useth the pen 
and wasteth the ink, even unto Richmond. Forgive my Eastern 
imagery, but our chief is engaged in the great case of Ramchunder 
versus Jeejeebhoy ! and we are all May I come down ?’ 

‘Stop, sir!’ cried Nelly, as Mr. Raymond Pennicuick, a very 
handsome young gentleman of nineteen or twenty, steod salaaming 
in oriental fashion at the top of the steps. ‘ First tell us whether 
you can eat cold lamb without mint sauce for luncheon ?’ 

‘ My dear Nelly, there is nothing that I could not eat—and I 
may even add drink—this morning, for I have walked every step 
of the way from London; I am sTaRVING.’ 

‘There, mamma,’ cried Nelly, ‘ that will be a relief to your 
mind ——’ But Mrs. Conway had already vanished, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, into the kitchen department ; and the two young 
people were left under the necessity of making themselves agree- 
able to one another, 


Cuapter VII, 
A BARGAIN RATIFIED, 


Raymonp Pennicvuick was dark like his father, but without his 
atern and almost truculent expression, His eyes were not black, 
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but hazel; and, in place of that astonishing black beard his father 
wore, he had a slight moustache and a smooth chin. The people 
who called the elder ‘hard Pen,’ sometimes called the younger 
‘soft Pen;’ not that he was weak and yielding, but because he was 
gentle and conciliatory. His behaviour as a son, too, was exem-~- 
plary ; and, since it is by no means fashionable to be filial, this was 
set down by some to want of strength of mind. As a matter of 
fact, Raymond had a good deal of independence of character, though 
mitigated in expression by a strong sense of duty as respected his 
parent, and by the gift of charity as regarded others. It was this 
latter quality which had won him the esteem of Mrs. Conway, whose 
recent denunciation of him Nelly had set down at its just value. 
She had not even taken the trouble to defend him against her 
mother’s accusations, which were like the charges of a pet goat, 
made in wilfulness and not in malice. At that very moment she 
was assisting Jenny in the basement story to cook a sweetbread for 
her favourite. 

‘ What a charming picture, Nelly! But, dear me—it will be 
finished too late.’ 

‘Why, you don’t even know, you silly boy, for what it is in- 
tended !’ 

‘Why, of course, for exhibition at the Royal Academy. And 
to-day is closing day.’ 

‘Raymond, you're a tease. This picture is intended, sir, for a 
birthday present for somebody.’ 

‘Dear, dear, I am so sorry to have precipitated matters. I 
had no notion you were intending anything so kind. It happens 
on June 4, you know—same day as that of George III., which is 
curious and interesting. But now I know of it, you may just as well 
give it to me as soon as it is done. It is for me, is it not, Nelly ?’ 

‘It certainly is not, sir; nothing was further from my inten- 
tion. The picture is for dear papa; it will go out on the 14th of 
this month, and reach him, I hope, just in time. Don’t you think 
it will please him ?’ 

‘If it doesn’t, I'll take it off his hands, answered Raymond, 
regarding it with admiration. ‘It pleases me uncommonly.’ 

‘Yes; but you are not an artist as he is, and, in short, know 
nothing about it.’ 

‘ That’s quite true, dear; yet somehow one feels what’s good. 
There will be scores of pictures of old red-brick houses, in sunny 
gardens, at the exhibition this year, which will not please me so 
well as this ; which will only please me, perhaps, because they are 
like this.’ 
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Nelly stepped back a pace or two from her easel, and executed 
a curtsey down to the very ground. 

‘ Spare my blushes, sir ; you overwhelm me quite.’ 

‘I did not mean a mere empty compliment, Nelly,’ answered 
the young man gravely. ‘ Everything done by those little hands 
of yours is dear to me.’ 

‘That takes the gilt off the criticism though, Mr. Raymond,’ 
answerec Nelly steadily. 

‘ Well, I confess I can’t criticise in your presence. I can only 
admire. You say “spare my blushes ;” but I can’t spare one of 
them. I can’t, indeed.’ 

‘My dear Raymond, I think you are mistaking the day,’ said 
Nelly gravely. ‘It is not February 14; and it’s not the Ist of 
April.’ 

‘No; April-fool’s day is past, but I am not the less a fool on 
that account. I know I’m a fool to expect any such happiness to 
befall me as I have now in my mind. Still, I must tell you what 
it is that I dare to hope, though I think you can guess.’ He had 
taken her by the hand and led her gently to the bottom of the 
little garden, out of earshot of anyone in the house. 

‘I am not a good hand at guessing, Raymond,’ answered she; 
‘and as for your hope—lI am sure you will say nothing to pain me; 
and it would pain me very much if you asked for anything I could 
not give.’ 

She wore no blushes now. Her fairy face had lost all its bloom, 
and looked so exquisitely delicate, with here and there a faint blue 
vein, as to remind you of Shelley’s Lily of the Vale: 


Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale, 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through its pavilions of tender green. 


But except for her paleness there was no token of passionate love. 
Her look was firm, her eyes were resolute: it was only her tone 
that was tender, though that was steadfast too. 

‘You can give me what I am about to ask, if you will, Nelly.’ 
She stood quietly in front of him without reply. If he must speak, 
he must, and she must hear him. But her answer was ready, and 
he knew, or ought to know, what it needs must be. She had been 
apprehensive of late of the very question (for she well knew what 
it was) that he was about to put, and had done her best to avoid 
it. She had striven to show him, by her frankness and freedom 
from constraint, that they were brother and sister yet, as they had 
always been; but her very precautions (as she had thought them) 
had, it seemed, only fanned his flame. 
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‘We have known one another for all our lives, dear,’ he began 
ina tremulous tone that betrayed the weight of feeling with which 
it was freighted; ‘ we have loved one another all our lives—or at 
least I have loved you—as children together, as boy and girl, as 
man and woman. There has never been a thought of my heart in 
connection with you which has not been one of love. It has not 
been a fancy, Nelly, for your fair face—though that is beautiful 
enough to turn the head of a wiser man; but I know you 
altogether, how fair and pure you are; and, darling, I worship 
you.’ 

‘ Raymond, I cannot listen to this: I cannot bear to hear it. 
You are paining me more than words can express.’ 

‘It will be soon over, Nelly, once and for all; have patience 
with me. I was just speaking of my birthday; when that day 
arrives I shall be twenty-one, when men are their own masters.’ 

‘Some men,’ said Nelly quietly ; ‘ not you, Raymond.’ 

* You mean that I shall be still dependent on my father. That 
will be so, I admit. But I have thews and sinews, and wits like 
other men, who have no other inheritance. I am taking, you see, 
the most unfavourable view of my own prospects.’ 

‘You are right so far, Raymond, for it is the correct one,’ 
answered the girl gravely. ‘If you went counter to your father’s 
wishes, you would have your thews, and sinews, and wits where- 
with to support yourself, and that would be all.’ 

‘You would be afraid, then, to trust to those, if those were all I 
had to offer ?’ 

‘It is unnecessary to discuss that question, Raymond,’ said 
Nelly, with a touch of dignity and even a tinge of scorn. ‘No 
woman, worthy of the name, would permit a man to beggar him- 
self for her sake.’ 

‘ But.if I got my father’s permission to ask you to be my wife ?’ 

‘ That is another question which need not be discussed; you 
know, as well as I do, that you would never get it.’ 

‘ At all events, let metry to get it. I will write by this next 
mail to him, and tell him how dearly I love you; how my hopes 
of happiness are centred in you alone; how little we should require 
—you and I—to live upon. I will appeal to him by the friend- 
ship he bears your father ; by the affection that he owes to me, his 
only son. I will say F 

‘Is it possible that you can be so mad, Raymond, knowing 
what your father is?’ interrupted the girl impetuously. ‘ You 
would have bitter cause to repent such folly, and might even find 
repentance itself too late.’ 

‘ My father is a hard man, you think, but he is surely human,’ 
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answered Raymond bitterly. ‘It is your mother who has set you 
against him so.’ 

‘I am not set against him, Raymond; but I am resolute to see 
things as they are.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you will not permit me to tell him 
that you have consented to be my wife?’ 

‘I do mean to say that.’ 

‘Great Heaven! then you do not love me?’ He literally stag- 
gered back as from a physical blow: his face was white with the 
whiteness of despair ; his eyes had the pained look which comes into 
those of some loving animal whom its master chides. Yet it was 
not in tones of pity, but of pure indignation, that the girl 
replied : 

‘It is cruel of you, Raymond, to put me to the question thus. 
What can it avail you to wring such a confession from me? Is it 
manly to endeavour to do so from any woman who cannot be your 
wife ? Do you wish to make a boast of me as one among the many 
girls that you might have wedded if you wished ?’ 

‘Oh, Nelly, Nelly, who is cruel now ?’ 

‘I am sorry, very sorry, Raymond; I did not mean to be cruel. 
But there are some things—you don’t understand what a girl’s heart 
is. No; I can’t let you tell your father that I will marry you, if he 
will graciously permit it. We Conways are very poor, but we 
are proud. I also have a father, not rich like yours, but whose 
good opinion is worth much to me; and I know how he would 
feel upon this subject. Mr. Pennicuick and he are, it is true, old 
friends ; but it is an unequal friendship, Raymond. It’is not one 
of those, I mean, which knows on one side nothing of favour, and 
on the other nothing of obligation. Such a proposition as you have 
in your mind would be its death-blow. The bond between our 
fathers is not, as I have said, so very strong, yet each is to the 
other the best friend he has. Have you the right to sunder them ?’ 

‘I never looked upon the matter in that light, Nelly,’ answered 
the young man dejectedly. ‘I was only thinking of myself, I 
own.’ 

‘There you do yourself injustice, Raymond; for you were 
thinking of both of us,’ 

‘When I said “ myself,” I implied that, Nelly,’ answered he 
simply: ‘I never think of myself without thinking of you. How- 
ever, I will not pain you further. Since you refuse me permission 
to add your entreaties to mine—alas, I have annoyed you again !— 
I meant to say, since you forbid me to urge your own consent as 


an argument in my behalf, I must do my best to move my father 
without it.’ 
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She shook her head and smiled sadly. 

‘You are not angry with me, Nelly ?’ 

‘No, Raymond; but Iam very, very sorry. We were so happy 
together as brother and sister : 

‘ And so we shall be still,’ put in Raymond eagerly. ‘If my 
father consents, all will be well; and if he refuses, matters will be 
no worse than they have been. Do youthink, after what you have 
said, that I shall persecute you with my importunities? Indeed, I 
never will. There, that is a bargain.’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ said Nelly. 

‘Nay, don’t say that. Only it’s a bargain; and when bargains 
are struck at Lincoln’s Inn, Nelly, there is a form of ratification’— 
a little arbour stood at the extremity of the lawn, and behind it ran 
the path ; they had reached the spot where this arbour intervened 
between them and the house, and shut them out from observation 
—‘we cannot sign it here, but we can seal it. Witness my act and 
deed.’ He stooped down and kissed her cheek, which was pale and 
cold. ‘The other party to the contract doesthesameat Lincoln’s Inn.’ 

‘No, Raymond.’ 

The touch of his lips had been too much for her ; she could not 
trust herself to kiss himjin return, lest she should have thrown her 
arms round his neck and clung there. She had seemed cold and 
prudent, but it had been only for his sake ; for in truth she loved 
him, and with a fervour undreamt of by himself, though, as we 
have seen, he had taken her love for granted. If he had known 
what was passing through her mind—or rather, what was not pass- 
ing, for it had its dwelling there—he might perhaps have 
scattered all her resolution to the wind. But he was young, 
and a woman’s heart is only read by man after years of study, and 
rarely, even then, aright. If her mother had seen her at that 
moment, she would have made a shrewder guess how matters stood 
with her. Perhaps it was maternal instinct that brought her at 
this juncture to the top of the stone steps, with the news that 
lunch was on the table. 

‘Come in at once, young people,’ cried she authoritatively. 
‘I have got a sweetbread for you, Raymond,’ added she, as they 
drew near, ‘ because you’re a good boy. He has been good, has he 
not, Nelly?’ for her quick eye at once detected that there was 
something amiss. ‘ You have not been quarrelling ?’ 

‘No, mamma; we have only had a difference of opinion. 
Raymond has been good enough, but not very wise.’ 

‘ Well, one can’t expect everything in a man, my dear: for my 
part—from what I’ve seen of them—I should be glad to compound 
for goodness.’ 
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‘You pay me but a doubtful compliment,’ laughed Raymond, 
‘and even that at the expense of my sex.’ 

‘ Nothing is ever done at their expense, replied Mrs. Conway 
tartly. ‘It is we poor women who have to pay for everything— 
and especially for compliments.’ 


Cuarter VIII. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Ir could not be said of Mrs. Conway, as it has been laid down 
of women in general, that she was ‘variable,’ and not to be de- 
pended upon ; for her temper was of that character that nobody 
ever thought of trusting to it. It was bad, and always bad; and 
showed itself in its worse colours upon the topic of sovereign man, 
against whom she was in a chronic state of rebellion. To her 
daughter, however, she was almost always kind; and there was 
one exception to her general antagonism to the other sex in favour 
of Raymond Pennicuick. She would abuse him, as we have seen, 
even behind his back, but she had in reality a very genuine affec- 
tion for him, as indeed was natural enough, for she had nourished 
and tended him when a forlorn and forsaken child; and when he 
grew up he had shown himself not ungrateful. He was the only 
man that could ‘ put up’ with her humours and caprices, and not 
even solace himself for his forbearance by making fun of them. 
It annoyed him to hear his father speak of her, as he often did, as 
‘that infernal woman; though he was much too wise to advance 
any arguments in her favour, the only effect of which would have 
been to intensify the other’s ungenerous epithets. When he had 
occasionally expressed his sense of Mrs. Conway’s kindness towards 
himself, Ralph Pennicuick had answered with a sneer equal to a 
folio. 

That there was no love lost between them was notorious; and 
it was even whispered that Ralph had given a helping hand to 
widen the breach between Conway and ‘the woman that owned 
him,’ as his friend called her. But the reason of this exceeding 
dislike was known to none except themselves; the world at large 
only knew that it was reciprocal. Even Nelly could not under- 
stand how it was that her mother had not only no good word for 
her father’s friend, but rarely mentioned him without contempt or 
abhorrence. If he had really come between her father and mother, 
and separated them, that of course was cause enough to explain 
anything; but she did not believe this to be the case. The friend- 
ship between the two men was not, in her opinion, sufficiently strong 
to have effected this. Her mother’s dislike of the elder Pennicuick 
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was something quite extraordinary, and would sometimes even 
cause her to fly out at Raymond. ‘ What’s bred in the bone,’ she 
would say, ‘will come out in the flesh. The son of such a man 
as that must inherit some evil taint, depend upon it. He can’t 
belong to his mother only.’ 

Raymond’s mother had died, as we have said, within a year of 
her marriage; but not before she had made friends of all her 
husband’s friends, and even of some of his enemies. She was a 
gentle, quiet creature, as timid as a gazelle, and who filled all who 
beheld her with love and pity. Perhaps it was more pity than love 
that moved Mrs. Conway’s heart towards her; pity, while alive, 
because she had married such a heartless wretch as she believed 
Ralph Pennicuick to be; and pity, after her death, because his 
harshness and wickedness had been the cause of it. This was not 
literally true, but where is the woman who hates that is rigidly 
particular to stick to truth in her denunciations? Unfortunately 
for Raymond, so far as Mrs. Conway was concerned, he was physi- 
cally like his father, and this aroused her acrimony ; but upon the 
whole, as has been seen, he was a favourite with her. It puzzled 
outside people a good deal as to whether she was throwing her 
daughter at Raymond Pennicuick’s head or not. Of course that 
would seem probable. He was the son and heir ofa rich man, who, 
though only of middle age and of an iron constitution, was given 
to adventure and travel. He might be struck down by yellow 
fever in the West Indies, or by a tiger in the East; or might be 
‘scraped to death with oyster-shells among the Caribbees,’ at any 
time. His long absences in foreign parts gave her many oppor- 
tunities of bringing the young people together, and she seemed to 
avail herself of them. But, on the other hand, it was not the way 
to win the good graces of the young man to speak so bitterly 
against his father, not indeed in his presence, but so openly that he 
could hardly fail to be aware of it. It puzzled Nelly herself to 
reconcile these inconsistencies in her mother’s conduct, though the 
matchmaking part of the matter never crossed her mind. The 
very topic of China, necessarily a familiar one since her father had 
been there so long, was now distressing to her when Raymond and 
her mother were present, since it naturally suggested his father, 
who had gone out some six months back to join his friend. She 
was always fearing an explosion; and the more so because Ray- 
mond. seemed to have so little apprehension of it, and would chat 
about mandarins, and dragons, and pigtails, with the nonchalance 
of an Irishman who smokes his pipe while sitting on a powder- 
barrel. 

‘You heard from the “ Flowery Land” last mail, of course, 
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Mrs. Conway ?’ observed he, after having done full justice to the 
sweetbread and the cold lamb. 

‘My daughter had a letter,’ answered the lady frigidly. 

‘The captain is well, I hope?’ 

‘He seemed to be the same as usual.’ 

‘I concluded as much from my father’s silence upon the point.’ 
Mrs. Conway gave a short laugh, which, if translated, would have 
said, ‘ You are quite wrong there. If his friend had been dead, he 
would not have given himself the trouble to mention it.’ 

‘My governor’s letters,’ continued the young man, turning to 
Nelly, ‘are of the same length as those I used to write to your 
mother from my first school.’ ‘My dear Mrs. Conway,—I hope 
you are very well. I have anewtop. It is three weeks and two 
days to the holidays. Believe me to be yours affectionately, 
Raymond Pennicuick.” I dare say she remembers the style.’ 

‘I have no need to tax my memory, my dear boy, for I have 
got the letters,’ observed Mrs. Conway. 

‘What! the school ones ?’ 

‘ All that you ever wrote to me. It is quite a little collection 
uf love-letters—and the only one I have.’ 

_ This was an example of Mrs. Conway’s embarrassing way. 
When she was to all appearance in high good humour, nay, even 
tender and affectionate, she would all of a sudden burst out into 
complaint and denunciation. Her last remark implied, of course, 
that her husband never wrote to her with affection. 

‘And how does Mr. Pennicuick like China?’ inquired Nelly 
hurriedly, the disagreement between her parents being always 
a most painful theme to her. 

‘Oh, he doesn’t say much about it. He had only just arrived 
in “ the crockery shop,” as he calls it; and he doesn’t go in for 
descriptions. But for the postmark, his letter might have come 
from his own chambers in the Albany.’ 

‘That is so different from papa. He gives us a picture—some- 
times a real picture, but- always a word-painting—of where he is, 
and all about him.’ 

‘Don’t say “us,” Nelly, I beg,’ interposed Mrs. Conway 
stiffly ; ‘ he writes very fully to you.’ 

‘Nay, he means the letter to do for both of us, mamma,’ 
answered the girl; ‘ for what is mine of course is yours. He goes 
into such detail (but always interesting, you know, because every- 
thing in China is so queer and strange), that we can imagine 
exactly how he lives, and who are his friends and neighbours. In 
his last budget, there was a good deal about Mr. Pennicuick, who 
had just arrived. They were going together up the country—into 
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the heart of it—in a sort of barge, and were anticipating ever so 
much fun.’ 

‘ My governor only wrote,’ said Raymond: “ We are going right 
through the shop” (that is, the crockery shop); and spoke of his 
seven friends that were to accompany him, namely, his revolver 
(which has six barrels) and your father.’ 

‘Dear me! I hope they will have no need of revolvers,’ ex- 
claimed Nelly with agitation. ‘I thought the Chinese had be- 
come quite friendly to us.’ 

‘So they have,’ answered Raymond quickly. ‘There is no 
sort of danger to mere tourists and pleasure-seekers. But my father 
never travels without his revolver; carries it about with him all 
day like a pocket-handkerchief, and puts it under his pillow at 
night, like a Dent’s repeater.’ 

‘If I were he, I should be always afraid of its going off,’ said 
Nelly with a little shudder. 

‘ Nay, rather, it is other people who are always afraid of its 
going off,’ observed her mother grimly. 

‘ Just so,’ remarked Raymond, laughing ; ‘and it makes him 
very much respected, he says, in foreign parts. That reminds me, 
by-the-by, that I must be going off myself, having promised some 
men to pull up to Hampton Court at three.’ 

Perhaps he would not have been so careful to keep that ap- 
pointment had his interview with Nelly ended differently. It 
would have been much pleasanter than rowing—or even steering — 
to have wandered about Richmond Park with her, with his arm 
in hers, or perhaps occasionally round her dainty waist, as an en- 
gaged couple. He was as resolute as ever to win her for his wife, 
but for the present it seemed they were still to remain brother and 
sister ; and after what had just passed between them—just at first 
—that connection was a little embarrassing, notwithstanding he had 
said that ‘ matters would be no worse than they had been.’ Matters 
were already worse, or at all events quite different ; and, though 
he was neither chilled nor piqued, he felt that for that afternoon, 
at least, he had better go elsewhere. Nelly understood his feel- 
ings, though perhaps she gave him credit for a little annoyance, 
for her manner at parting was doubly kind. 

‘ You will come again on Saturday, Ray ’—she had not so abbre- 
viated his name since as boy and girl together they had been 
‘ Ray ’ and ‘ Nell,’ which had been objected to by the authorities as 
they grew up as too suggestive of ‘So ho,’ and ‘ Down charge.’ It 
was tender, and at the same time it implied the old relations, when 
their thoughts of marriage were limited to the gorgeous nuptials 
of princes and princesses in fairy tales. 

‘ Oh, yes, I will certainly come,’ said Raymond, 
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‘ And then, if there is lamb, there shall be mint sauce, I promise 
you, observed Mrs. Conway. ‘Of course you will say you didn’t 
miss it; but man is man, and one must consider his palate 

What was the matter with him, Nelly? Why did he go?’ 

She put this question when he had gaily taken leave of them 
and left the house. 

‘ He had an appointment 

‘Pshaw ! I mean, what was his real reason? You said he had 
not been wise in what he had been speaking about in the garden ; 
that you had had some difference of opinion; what was it?’ 

‘Mamma,’ answered Nelly, blushing violently, ‘ Raymond asked 
me to be his wife.’ 

A gleam of triumph lit up the elder lady’s face. ‘ Indeed!’ cried 
she; ‘I should not have thought he had had the courage. I mean, 
of course, because of his tyrant father. And when is it to be?’ 

‘Oh, mamma, how can you ask such a question? He wished 
to marry me as soon as he came of age, and should be what he 
called his own master; as if that could ever be while Mr. Penni- 
cuick is alive. I convinced him of the madness of such a project, 
and then he pressed me to give my promise in case his father 
should consent——’ 

‘It was you who were mad, not he,’ interrupted Mrs. Conway 
angrily. ‘ Do you suppose his father would do anything of the sort ? 
Don’t you know he is a brute, a miser, a man that has never had any 
feeling but for himself, nor a single thought beyond the gratification 
of his own wishes! Don’t you know that he stints the lad even as it 
is ; that his only idea connected with him is to get him off his hands, 
to see him provided for by some rich marriage! You didn’t surely de- 
mean yourself by an acceptance conditional on such a contingency?’ 

‘I did not demean myself, mamma, I hope, in any way,’ 
answered the girl, drawing up her fairy form to almost womanly 
height. ‘I told him that such a proposition was out of the 
question, and not to be discussed ; that my consent was not to be 
alluded to in any communication he might make to Mr. Penni- 
cuick, and that [ strongly disapproved of any such communication 
at all. I represented to him that it would annoy my father as 
much as it would enrage his own, and probably cause a breach in the 
friendship that had so long existed between them.’ 

‘Tut tut! that is no matter. But you were right enough not 
to compromise yourself. He will be twenty-one—yes—on June 4th. 
I ought to know it, for it was the death-day of his poor mother.’ 

‘Mamma, you cannot be serious !” 

‘I am quite serious; it is you who seem to be playing the 
fool. I thought you loved this Raymond Pennicuick.’ 


b 
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‘I do love him,’ answered the girl, with a deep blush, but in 
firm and confident tones. ‘I love him too well to allow him to 
become a beggar for my sake.’ 

‘The sacrifice would not have been so great,’ observed Mrs. 
Conway drily. ‘He will have three hundred pounds a year of his 
own, out of his mother’s money, when he comes of age; in fact, 
the very sum that his father allows him now. It was fixed at that 
amount, no doubt, that when the young man came into his own the 
elder should not feel the loss of the income.’ 

‘I don’t think Raymond can be aware of this,’ said Nelly 
thoughtfully ; ‘are you sure, mamma ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I am quite sure; though Raymond, as you say, 
knows nothing about it. It is so like his father to make him think 
as long as possible that he is entirely dependent upon him. I 
would have told him long ago myself, but that I thought it better 
not to do so, for his own sake. Now, however, I will tell him.’ 

She seated herself at a little writing-table and opened her desk. 

‘Mamma, I beg of you not todo so. If you tell him this, he 
will do something rash.’ 

* He would be down to-morrow morning, no doubt, if you call 
that rash.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t want him here to-morrow morning. The three 
hundred a year, which will make such a difference to him, makes 
none to me. He shall never be disinherited on my account; I 
swear it. Don’t you see that the knowledge of this comparative 
independence would make him bolder as respects his father, and 
he would write—what he says he means to write—in a less filial 
spirit ? Then there’would be a quarrel between Mr. Pennicuick and 
his son on my account.’ 

‘Yes, I see all that. It would have the effect of opening the 
lad’s eyes to his father’s character, which must happen sooner or 
later ; a little sooner, well, why not ?’ 

‘ Because chiefly, or at all events for one thing, there would not 
only be a quarrel, but Raymond would be the sufferer. I will no 
more be the cause of his being disinherited than of his being 
beggared. The effect of your telling him what you propose would 
be but to give him false hopes and to make him importunate. I 
hope, dear mamma, you will respect my wishes.’ 

‘Why shouldn’t the poor boy know what belongs to him?’ in- 
quired Mrs. Conway in a tone of irritation. 

‘Nay, he has only three months to wait ; and since you have 
concealed the intelligence from him so long, why divulge it now? 
Besides, there may be some mistake; your authority may have 
deceived you.’ 
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‘He certainly would have, if there had been anything to gain 
by deceiving me, for it was Ralph Pennicuick himself.’ 

‘What! Did Mr. Pennicuick make you his confidant, mamma ?’ 

‘Oh, yes: when little Raymond was in my charge, matters 
were very different,’ observed Mrs. Conway drily. 

‘ But you never liked Mr. Pennicuick even then, did you?’ 

‘Never. And I hate him now more than ever,’ added she 
with vehemence, ‘because he stands between my daughter and 
her happiness. Why is it that such men live on, and prosper? I 
never hear those words in the Litany, “ From plague, pestilence, 
and famine, from battle, murder, and sudden death,” without 
wondering which evil fate will overtake him. It must be so at 
some time, surely. Let us hope he will meet with his deserts in 
China, where men, they say, are hard and cruel—like himself.’ 

‘Oh, mamma, mamma !’ cried Nelly, appalled by the passionate 
violence of her mother’s manner even more than by her words, ‘ do 
not talk like that, lest you bring some judgment down upon our- 
selves. Think if anything should happen to dear papa instead.’ 

‘There is Mrs. Wardlaw coming down the road,’ returned the 
elder lady, who was seated by the window ; ‘she intends, no doubt, 
to call upon us. Pray go upstairs, and wash away those tears.’ 

Mrs. Conway’s manner had become indifferent at once at the 
mention of her husband; the topic had always a chilling, nay, a 
refrigerating effect upon her ; so much so, indeed, that Nelly some- 
times thought or hoped that it was to some extent exaggerated and 
artificial ; that the coldness between her parents was not quite so 
intense as one of them at least would have it to be believed. 
To-day, above all days, in which it had lain in her power to have 
won a husband for herself had she been so minded, did the sense 
of this estrangement between her father and mother cause Nelly 
an especial pain. It seemed more shocking even than at other 
times that such a state of things could ever come about between 
man and wife; they had been lovers once, she knew, in days when 
they were young; but the days were gone by for ever, and their 
love, it seemed, likewise. It was very, very sad; so sad, that ere 
she could wash away her tears, as directed, others came; and it 
was many minutes before she could present herself in the little 
drawing-room with the bright face and the sunny smile that were 
as fit and proper a welcome for good Mrs. Wardlaw as a salute of 
twenty-one guns is for crowned heads. 


(To be continued.) 
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Baker’s Clouds in the East: 


Travels and Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. With Maps and _ Illustrations, coloured 
and plain, from Original Sketches. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected. 

** 4 man who not only thinks for himself, but who has risked his life in order to 
gain information. * A most graphic and lively narrative of travels and 
— which have nothing of the commonplace about them.”—LrEEDS 

ERCURY. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron ; 


or, Ten Days’ Entertainment. ‘Translated into English, with an 
Introduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 
Portrait, and STOTHARD’S beautiful Copperplates. 


Price One Shilling Monthly, with Four Illustrations. 


Belgravia. 


Tar the purpose with which “BELGRAVIA” was originated has been 
Julfilled, is shown by the popularity that has attended it since its first 
appearance. Aiming, as may be inferred from its name, at supplying the most 
refined and cultivated section of London society with intellectual pabulum suited 
to its requirements, it sprang at once into public favour, and has since remained 
one of the most extensively read and widely circulated of periodicals. In passing 
into new hands it has experienced no structural change or modification. In- 
creased energy and increased capital have been employed in elevating it to the 
highest standard of excellence, but all the features that had won public apprecia- 
tion have been retained, and the Magazine still seeks its principal support in the 
homes of Belgravia. As the means through which the writer most readily reaches 
the heart of the general public, and in, consequence as the most important of aids 
in the establishment of morals and the formation of character, fiction still remains 
a principal feature in the Magazine. Two serial stories accordingly run through 
its pages ; supplemented by short stories, novelettes, and narrative or dramatic 
sketches: whilst essays, social, biographical, and humorous ; scientific discoveries 
brought to the level of popular comprehension, and treated with a light touch; 
poetry, of the highest character ; and records of adventure and travel, form the 
remaining portion of the contents. Especial care is now bestowed upon the 
illustrations, of which no fewer than four appear in each number. Beyond the 
design of illustrating the article they accompany, these aim at maintaining a 
position as works of art, both as regards drawing and engraving. In short, 
whatever claims the Magazine before possessed to favour have now been enhanced, 
and the Publishers can but leave the result to a public that has seldom failed to 
appreciate all earnest, persistent, and well-directed efforts for its amusement and. 


benefit. 

we The THIRTY-FIRST Volume of BELGRAVIA (which includes. 
the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL), elegantly bound in crimson cloth, full gilt 
side and back, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., is now ready.—Handsome Cases 
for binding the volume can be had at 2s. each. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Boudoir Ballads : 


Vers de Société. By J. ASHBY-STERRY, 





CHATTO & WINDUS PICCADILLY. 


Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt edges, price 21s. per volume. 


Beautiful Pictures by British Artists ; 


A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. In 2 Series. 

The First SERIES including Examples by WILKIE, CoN- 
STABLE, TURNER, MULREADY, LANDSEER, MACLIsE, E. M. 
WARD, FRITH, Sir JOHN GILBERT, LESLIE, ANSDELL, MARCUS 
STONE, Sir NOEL PATON, FAED, EYRE CROWE, GAVIN O’NEIL, 
and Mapox Brown. 


The SECOND SERIES containing Pictures by ARMYTAGE, FAED, 
GOODALL, HEMSLEY, HorsLey, MArRKs, NICHOLLS, Sir Nor. 
PATON, PICKERSGILL, G. SMITH, MARCUS STONE, SOLOMON, 
STRAIGHT, E. M. WARD, and WARREN, 


All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by SYDNEY ARMYTAGE, M.A. 
“* This book is well got up, and good engravings by F$eens, Lumb Stocks, and 
fm. bring back to us pictures of Royal Academy Exhibitions of past years.’ 
—Times. 


Crown 8vo, with Photographic Portrait, cloth extra, 9s. 


Blanchard’s (Laman) Poems. 


Now first Collected. Edited, with a Life of the Author (includ- 
ing numerous hitherto unpublished Letters from Lord LyTTon, 
LAMB, DICKENS, ROBERT BROWNING, and others), by BLAN- 
CHARD JERROLD. 


“His humorous verse is much of it admirable—sparkling with genuine 
‘esprit,’ and as polished and pointed as Praed’s,”—SCOTSMAN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Bret Harte’s Select Works 


in Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by J. M. BEL- 
LEW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Iilustrations. 


“ Not many months before my friend's death, he had sent me two sketches of 
a young American writer (Bret Harte), far away in California (‘ The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat,’ and another), in which he had found such subtle strokes 
of character as he had not anywhere else in late years discovered ; the manner 
resembling himself, but the matter fresh to a degree that had surprised him ; 
the painting in all respects masterly, and the wild rude thing painted a quite 
wonderful reality. I have rarely known him more honestly moved.” —FORSTER’S 
Lire oF DIcKENs. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Brand’s Observations on Popular Anti- 


quities, chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions, With the Additions of Sir 
Henry Et.is. An entirely New and Revised Edition, with fine 
full-page Illustrations. 
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Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 45. 6d. 


Brewster’s (Sir David) Martyrs of 


Science. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4s. 6d. 


Brewster’s (Sir David) Move Worlds 


than One, the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the 
Christian. 











Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Brillat-Savarin’s Gastronomy as a Fine 


Art; or, The Science of Good Living. A Translation of the 
** Physiologie du Gofit”” of BRILLAT-SAVARIN, with an Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 

“ We have read tt with rare enjoyment, just as we have delightedly read and 
re-read guaint old Izaak. Mr. Anderson has done his work of translation 
daintily, with true appreciation of the points in his original, and altogether, 
though late, we cannot but believe that this book will be welcomed and much read 
by many.’’— NONCONFORMIST. 





Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours. 


The British Flora Medica: 


A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated 
by a Figure of each Plant, coloured by hand. By BENJAMIN H. 
BARTON, F.L.S., and THomMAS CASTLE, M.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, condensed, and partly re-written, by JoHN R. 
Jackson, A.L.S., Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. [Zi the press. 





THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 
Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
STOTHARD, engraved by GOODALL ; and numerous Woodcuts. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


’ 
Byron’s Letters and Fournals. 
With Notices of his Life. By THomMAs Moore. A Reprint of 
the Original Edition, newly revised, Complete in one thick Volume, 
with Twelve full-page Plates. 

‘* We have read this book with the greatest pleasure. Considered merely as a 
composition, it deserves to be classed among the best specimens of English prose 
which our agehas produced. . . . The style is agreeable, clear, and manly, 
and when it rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. It would 
be difficult to name a book which exhibits more kindness, fairness, and modesty. 
--MAcAULAY, in the EpInBuRGH REVIEW. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 


Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 315. 6d. - 


Canova’s Works in Sculpture and Model- 


ling. 150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by Moszs, and 
printed on an India tint. With Descriptions by the Countess 
ALBRIZZI, a Biographical Memoir by CICOGNARA, and Por- 
trait by WORTHINGTON. 

“* The fertility of this master’s resources is amazing, and the manual labour 
expended on his works would have worn out many an ordinary workman. The 
outline engravings are finely executed. The descriptive notes are discriminating, 
and in the main exact.” —SPECTATOR. 

Two Vols. imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, the Plates beautifully 
printed in Colours, £3 3s. 


Catlin’s Illustrations of the Manners, 


Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians : the re- 
sult of Eight, Years of Travel and Adventure among the Wildest 
and most Remarkable Tribes now existing. Containing 360 
Coloured Engravings from the Author’s original Paintings. 


Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, Ios. 6d. 


Chaucer for Children : 
A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIs. With Eight Coloured 


Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 
‘** Tt must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Year books 
of this season, but ts also of permanent value as an introduction to the study of 
Chaucer, whose works, in selections of some kind or other, are now text-books in 


every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English.” —ACADEMY. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 


‘* Broad Grins,” ‘‘My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other 
Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COLMAN. 
With Life by G. B. BUCKSTONE, and Frontispiece by HoGarRTH. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 245. 


Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade 
(The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir WILLIAM 
H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etoutaus ; 


with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, Author of ‘‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World.” A New Edition, brought down to the Present 
Time, with 13 Illustrations. 

“4 new edition of ‘Creasy's Etonians’ will be welcome. The book was a 
favourite aquarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The 
value of this new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 
added to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition 


0 


appeared. The work is eminently interesting.” —SCOTSMAN. 
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Crown 8vo,, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


Crutkshank’s Comic Almanachk. 


Complete in Two SERIES: The First from 1835 to 1843; the 
SECOND from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Besr Humour 
of THACKERAY, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECK- 
ETT, ROBERT BRouGH, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 





To be Completed in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at 58. each, profusely 
illustrated by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, 


The Cyclopedia of Costume ; 


or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary—from the Earliest Period in England 'to the reign of George 
the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes 
of the Principal Countries of Europe. By J. R. PLANCHE, 
Somerset Herald.— A Prospectus will be sent upon application. 
Part XV. now ready. 

**4 most readable and interesting work—and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . . All the chromo-lithographs, 
and most.of the woodcut tllustrations—the latter amounting to several thousands 
—arevery elaborately executed ; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies’ drawing-room.” —TiMEs. 


*,* Part XIV. contains the Completion of the DICTIONARY, which, 
as Vol. I. of the Book, forms a Complete Work in itself. This volume 
may now be had, handsomely bound in half red morocco, gilt top, price 
£3 138. 6d. Cases for binding the volume may also be had, price 5s. each. 

The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTORY 
OF THE COSTUMES OF EUROPE, arranged Chronologically. 


Parts I. to X. now ready, 215. each. 


A History of Hertfordshire. 


By Joun E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 


and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

" Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessible to Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original details con- 
cerning various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
pedigrees seem to have been constructed with great care, and areavaluable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans appears to have done 
his work conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, labour, nor expense to 
vender his volumes worthy of ranking in the highest class of County Histories.” 
~ ACADEMY. 








Demy 8vo, half-bound morocco, 21s. 


Dibdin’s Bibliomania ; 


or, Book-Madness : A Bibliographical Romance. With numerous 
Illustrations. A New Edition, with a Supplement, including a 
Key to the Assumed Characters in the Drama. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 





Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. 


Dixon's White Conquest : 


America in 1875. By W. Hepwortu Drxon. 


“* The best written, most instructive, and most entertaining book that Mr. 
Dixon has published since ‘New America.’” —ATHENAUM, 





SECOND EDITION, demy sell cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 18s. 


Dunraven’s The Great Divide: 


A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. Bythe EARL of DUNRAVEN. With Mapsand numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by VALENTINE W. BROMLEY. 


“* There has not for along time appeared a better book of travel than Lord 
Dunraven's ‘ The Great Divide.’ . . _ The book is Sull oS clever observation, 
and both narrative and illustrations are thor roughly good.” —ATHENZUM. 











Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 245. 


Dodge’s (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 


of the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD 
IrvinG DopcE, Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM BLACKMORE; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by ERNEST GRISET. 


** This magnificent volume is one of the most able and mest interesting works 
which has ever proceeded froman American pen, while its freshness is equal to 
that of any similar book. Colonel Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is 
master, and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing more to be desired, and 
in a style which is charming equally for its picturesqueness and its purity.” 
—NONCONFORMIST,. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 
Stones : their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By HARRry EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


The Englishman's House: 


A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or es a 
House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. 
RICHARDSON. Third Edition. With nearly — Illustrations. 


*,* This book is intended to supply a long-Selt want, viz., a plain, non-technical 
account of every style of house, with the cost and manner o, J tailing: it gives 
every variety, from a workman's cottage to a nobleman's palace. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume ; a few Large Paper 
copies (only 50 printed), at 12s. ‘per Vol. 


Early English Poets. 


Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B.GROSART. 


‘Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text; and itis very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . . From Mr. Grosart we 
always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
7. a ”_— EXAMINER. 


. Fletcher’s ( Giles, B.D. ) | Complete Collected Poems. With 
" ome Poems: Christ's Victorie | Memorial-Introduction and Notes, 


in Heaven, Christ's Victorieon | Steel Portrait, Index of First 
Earth, Christ's Triumph over { Lines, and Glossarial Index, &c. 


Death, and Minor Poems. | Three Vols. 

With Memorial-Introduction and | 4, Sidney’s (Sir Philip) 

sotes. ; e Complete Poetical Works, in- 
2. Davies’ (Sir ohn) | cluding all those in “ Arcadia,” 


Complete Poetical Works, in- | With Portrait, Memorial-Intro- 
cluding Psalms I. to L. in Verse, duction, Essay on the Poetry of 


and other hitherto Unpublished Sidney, and Notes. Three Vols. 
MSS., for the first time Col- | 5, Donne’s (Dr. Fohn) 


lected and Edited. With Me- Complete Poetical Works, in- 
morial-Introduction and Notes. cluding the Satires and various 


Two Vols. from MSS. With Memorial-In- 
3. Herrick’s (Robert) Hes- troduction and Notes. 
perides, Noble Numbers, and [Jn the press. 


*,* Other volumes are in active preparation. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Fatrholt’s Tobacco: 


Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and 
its Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. 
By F. W. Farruott, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Coloured 
Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


“A very ‘powens and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much- 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and in- 
formation. ”—Daity NEws. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 45. 62. 


Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 


Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. 
___ Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 


_ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 


A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous . 
Illustrations. 











CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 
Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal.—Earliest Notices; Supersti- 
tions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; Betrothal and 
Wedding Rings ; Ring-tokens; Memorial and Mortuary Rings; Posy- 
Rings ; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings ; Remark- 
able Rings, &c. By WILLIAM JonEs, F.S.A. With Hundreds of 
Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 


“Enters fully into the whole subject, and gives an amount of information 
and general reading in reference thereto which is of very high interest. The 
book is not only a sort of history of finger-rings, but is a collection of anecdotes 
in connection with them. . . . The volume is admirably illustrated, and 
altogether affords an amount of amusement and information which is not other- 
wise easily accessible.”’—ScoTSMAN. 

“ One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruc- 
tion.” —ATHENAUM. 


One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Edited by SyYLVANUS URBAN, Gentleman. 
[*% seeking to restore the ‘“‘GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE” to the position 
it formerly held, the Publishers do not lose sight of the changed conditions 
under which it now appears. While maintaining an historical continuity which 
dates back to the reign of George the Second, there will be no attempt to burden 
the present with the weight of a distant past, or to adhere sawtehiy to traditions 
the application of which is unsuited to the altered conditions of society at the 
present time. It is sought to render the Magazine to the gentleman of to-day 
what in earlier times it proved to the gentleman of a past generation. New 
features will be introduced to take the place of those which disappear; in the 
most important respects, however, the connecting links between the present and 
the past will be closest. Biography and History, which have always formed a 
conspicuous portion of the contents, will retain the prominence assigned them, 
and will be treated with the added breadth that springs from increased famili- 
arity with authorities and more exact appreciation of the province of the 
Biographer and the Historian. Science, which confers upon the age special 
eminence, will have its latest conclusions and forecasts presented in a manner 
which shall bring them within the grasp of the general reader. The philo- 
sophical aspect of Politics, the matters which affect Imperial interests, will be 
separated from the rivalries of party, and will receive a due share of attention. 
Archeology (under which comprehensive head may be included Genealogy, To- 
pography, and other similar matters), Natural History, Sport and Adventure, 
Poetry, Belles Lettres, Art in all its manifestations, will constitute a portion 
of the contents; and Essays upon social subjects will, as heretofore, be inter- 
spersed. Under the head of Table Talk matters of current interest will be 
discussed, and facts of historic value will be preserved. A Work of Fiction by 
some novelist of highest position will run through the pages of the Magazine, 
and will be illustrated by artists of known excellence. With a full sense of 
what is involved in their promise, and with a firm resolution to abide by their 
pledges, the Publishers undertake to spare no exertion that is necessary to secure 
the highest class of contributions, to place the Magazine in the first rank of 
serials, and to fit it to take its place on the tabie and on the shelves of all classes 
of cultivated Englishmen. 
*.* Now ready, the Volume for Fuly to December, 1876, cloth extra, 


price 8s. 6d. ; and Cases for binding, price 2s.cach. 
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THE RuSKIN GRIMM.—Square crown —_ cloth extra, 65. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by EDGAR 
TayLor. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN RUSKIN. 
With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. Both Series Complete. 


“* The illustrations of this volume. . . . are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of aclass precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my * Elements of Drawing,’ were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . Tomake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
in schools.”"—Extract from Introduction by JoHN RUSKIN. 





One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Gilbert’s (W. S.) Original Plays : 


“‘A Wicked World,” ‘‘ Charity,” ‘* The bn a of Truth,” 
‘* Pygmalion,” ‘* Trial by Jury,” &c. 


“ His workmanship is in its way perfect; it is very sound, very even, very 
well sustained, and excellently balanced throughout. ”—OBSERVER. 








Demy 4to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 315. 6d. 


Gillray the. Cavricaturist : 


The Story of his Life and Times, with Anecdotal Descriptions of 
his Engravings. Edited by THoMAs WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
With 83, full- ~page Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with a Map, 35. 6d. 


Gold ; 


or, Legal Regulations for the Standard of Gold and Silver 
Ware in the different Countries of the World. Translated from 
the German of STUDNITZ by Mrs. BREWER, and Edited, with 
additions, by EpwIn W. STREETER. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


The Golden Treasury of Thought : 


AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times 
and Countries. Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. 
Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
P ° ° 
Gosse’s King Ertk : 
A Tragedy. By EDMUND W. GossE. With a Vignette by W. B. 
ScoTT. 


“We have seldom seen so marked an advance in a second book beyond a first 
Its merits are solid and of a very high order.”—ACADEMY. 








CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 





Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 55. 


Gosse’s On Viol and Flute. 


Second Edition. With a Vignette by W. B. Scorr. 





Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 


The Golden Library: 
| Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) 


Bayard Taylor’s Diver- 
sions of the Echo Club. 


The Book of Clerical Anec- 


dotes. 
Byron’s Don Fuan. 


Carlyle (Thomas) on the | 


Choice of Books. With a Me- 


1s. 6d. 


Emerson's Letters and 
Social Aims. 


Godwin’s( William )Lives 


of the Necromancers. 


moir. 


Holmes’s Autocrat of the | 


Breakfast Table. With an In- 
troduction by G. A. SALA. 


Holmes’s Professor at the | 


Breakfast Table. 


Hood’s Whims and Oddi- 
ties. Complete. With all the 
original Illustrations. 

Irving’s ( Washington) 
Tales of a Traveller, 

Irving’s (Washington) 
Tales of the Alhambra. 


Fesse’s (Edward) Scenes | 


and Occupations of Country Life. 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 


Both Series Complete in One Vol. 


Leigh Hunt's Essays: A 
Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and 
Introduction by EDMUND OLLIER 





Mort d' Arthur: The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights 
of the Round Table. Edited by 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 


Pascal’s Provincial Let- 
ters. A New Translation, with 
Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by T. M/‘CriE, D.D., 
LL.D. 

Pope’s Complete Poetical 


Works. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 
and Moral Reflections. With 
Notes, and an_ Introductory 
Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. 


St. Pierre’s Paul and 
Virginia, and the Indian Cot- 
tage. Edited, with Life, by the 
Rev. E. CLARKE. 

Shelley’s Early Poems 
and Queen Mad, with Essay by 
LEIGH HUNT. 


Shelley's Later Poems: 
Laon and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous 
Poems, the Shelley Papers, &c. 


Shelley’s Prose Works, 


including A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 


White's Natural History 
of Selborne. Edited, with addi- 
tions, by THoMAs Brown, 
F.L.S. 


“*A series of excellently printed and carefully annotated volumes, handy in size 


ana altogether attractive.” —BOOKSELLER 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 215. 


The Life of the Greeks and Romans. 


Described from Antique Monuments. By ErRNst GuHL and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited 
by Dr. F. HuEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 


An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there ; including 
‘©The Man and Dog Fight,” with much additional and con- 
firmatory evidence ; ‘‘ With a Tally-Man,” ‘‘A Fallen Star,” 
‘‘The Betting Barber,” ‘‘A Coal Marriage,” &c. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. With Illustrations in tint by ALFRED CONCANEN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 


Descriptive Sketches, from Persona] Observations and Experience, 
of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN. 


“ Mr. James Greenwood presents himself once more in the character of ‘ one. 
whose delight it is to do his humble endeavour towards exposing and extirpating 
social abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict soctety.’”—SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Guyot’s Earth and Man ; 


or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGASSIZ, PIERCE, and GRAY. I2 
Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and a copious Index. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hake’s New Symbols : 


Poems. By THOMAS GORDON HAKE. 

‘* The entire book breathes a pure and ennobling influence, shows welcome 
originality of idea and illustration, and yields the highest proof of imaginative 
faculty and mature power of expression.” —ATHENAUM. 





Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Hlall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 


Character. With numerous Illusts. on Steel and Wood by DANIEL 

MACLISE, Sir JOHN GILBERT, W. HARVEY, and G. CRUIKSHANK. 

“‘ The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 

Sketches in ‘Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright.” -BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE, 
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Three Vols. royal 4to, cloth boards, £6 6s. 


Historical Portraits ; 
Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rare Prints. Comprising the 
Collections of Ropp, RICHARDSON, CAULFIELD, &c. With 
Descriptive Text to every Plate, giving a brief outline of the most 
important Historical and Biographical Facts and Dates connected 
with each Portrait, and references to original Authorities. 


Two Vols. 8vo, ‘cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36s. 


flaydon’s Correspondence & Table-Talk. 


With a Memoir by his Son, FREDERIC WoRDSWoRTH Haypon. 
Comprising a large number of hitherto Unpublished Letters from 
KEATs, WILKIE, SOUTHEY, WORDSWORTH, KIRKUP, LEIGH 
Hunt, LANDSEER, HORACE SMITH, Sir G. BEAUMONT, GOETHE, 
Mrs. SIDDONS, Sir WALTER SCOTT, TALFOURD, JEFFREY, Miss 
MITFORD, MACREADY, Mrs. BROWNING, LOCKHART, HALLAM, 
and others. With 23 Illustrations, including Facsimiles of many 
interesting Sketches, Portraits of HAYDON by KEATs and WILKIE, 
and Haypon’s Portraits of WILKIE, KEATS, and MARIA Foore. 
“* There can, we think, be no question of its interest in a purely biographical 


sense, or of its literary merit. The letters and table-talk form a most valuable 
contribution to the socia. :nd artistic history of the time.”—Patt Matt GAzETTE. 








Two Vols. royal 8vo, with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, £2 5s. 


Hope's Costume of the Ancients. 


Illustrated in upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Re- 
presentations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 


Dresses. 

“ The substance of many expensive works, containing all that may be necessary 
to give to artists, and even to dramatic performers and to others engaged in 
classical representations, an idea of ancient costumes sufficiently ample to prevent 
their offending in their performances by gross and obvious blunders.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice. Works, 


In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE COMIC 
ANNUALS. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 
Hundred original Illustrations. 


** Not only does the volume include the better-known poems by the author, but 
also what is happily described as ‘ the Cream of the Comic Annuals.’ Such delicious 
things as ‘ Don't you smell Fire?’ ‘The Parish Revolution,’ and‘ Huggins and 
Duggins,” will never want readers.” —GRAPHIC. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6s. 


Hood’s (Tom) Poems, Humorous and 
Pathetic. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Sister, FRANCES FREE- 
LING BRODERIP 
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Square crown 8vo, in a handsome and specially-designed binding, 
gilt edges, 6s. 


Flood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the 


North Pole: A Noah’s Arkeological Narrative. With 25 Illus- 
trations by W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES. 


The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
Justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.” —TimEs. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous 


Works, including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
___Similes, and Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 


Florne’s Orion: 
An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By RICHARD HENGIsT HORNE. 
With Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition. 


“* Orion will be admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, if not 
the very noblest, poetical work of the age. 1ts defects are trivial and conventional, 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme.” —EDGAR ALLAN Poe. 


Atlas folio, half morocco, gilt, £5 5s. 


The Italian Masters: 


Autotype Facsimiles of Original Drawings in the British Museum. 
With Critical and Descriptive Notes, Biographical and Artistic, 
by J. Comyns CARR. 


“ This splendid volume. . . Mr. Carr's choice of examples has been dictated 
by wide knowledge and fine tact. . . The majority have been reproduced with 
remarkable accuracy. Of the criticism which accompanies the drawings we have 
not hitherto spoken, but it is this which gives the book its special value.”—Parw 
MALL GAZETTE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 


Fennings’ The Rosicrucians: 
Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire 
and Serpent Worshippers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols. 
in Monuments and Talismans of Primeval Philosophers. By 
HARGRAVE JENNINGS. With upwards of 300 Illustrations. —__ 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
; ° 

Feux a’ Esprit, 

Written and Spoken, of the Later Wits and Humourists, Collected 


and Edited by Henry S. LEIGH. 


“* This thoroughly congenial piece of work . .. Mr. Leigh's claim to praise is 
three-fold: he has ao the duty of taster with care and judgment ; he has 
restored many stolen or strayed bons-mots to their rightful owners ; and he has 
eaercised his editorial functions delicately and sparingly.””—DaiLy TELEGRAPH 
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Two Vols, 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145. 


Fosephus’s Complete Works. 


Translated by WHISTON. Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of 
the Jews ” and ‘‘ The Wars of the Jews.” 





Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 
Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 


And other Fairy Stories. By BRIDGET and JULIA KAVANAGH. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr SMITH. 


“Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm's ‘ German Popular Stories.’ . . . . For the most part, the 
stories are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind. 
- . «. « Mr. Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are admirable. Look at that 
white rabbit. Anyone would see at the first glance that he is a rabbit witha 
mind, and avery uncommon mind too—that he is a fairy rabbit, and that he zs 
posing as chief adviser to some one—without reading even a word of the story. 
Again, notice the fairy-like effect of the little picture of the fairy-bird * Don't- 
Sorget-me,’ flying away back into jairy-land. A more perfectly dream-like ini- 
pression of fairy-land has hardly been given in any illustration of fairy tales 
within our knowledge.” —SPEcTATOR. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 6d. 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 


In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with 
many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and In- 
troduction, by R. H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a page of the ‘* Essay on Roast Pig.” 

“4 complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great fains 
to bring together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced Jor the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 1os. 6d. 


Mary & Charles Lamb: 


Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and 
Notes by W. CAREW Haz.itTt. With HANcock’s Portrait of 
the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions 
of Lamb’s and Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 


** Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifies; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister.” —STANDARD. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Life in London ; 
or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With 
the whole of CRUIKSHANK’s Illustrations, in Colours, after the 
Originals. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 


or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LIvVEsay. 


“* After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, itis pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume. . . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time.” —ATHENAUM. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Linton’s Foshua Davidson, 


Christian and Communist. By E. LyNN LiInToN. Sixth Edition, 
with a New Preface. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Long fellow’s Complete Prose Works. 


Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘‘ Kavanagh,” ‘‘ The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe,” and ‘ Driftwood.” With Portrait 
and Illustrations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Long fellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


“« Mr. Longfellow has for many years been the best known and the most read of 
American poets; and his popularity is of the right kind, and rightly and sy 
won. He has not stooped to catch attention by artifice, nor striven to force it by 
violence. His works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which in these 
days ts almost the common lot of writings of any mark), and have come off un- 
harmed.” —SaTuRvAY REVIEW. 








THE FRASER PoRTRAITS.—Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 
83 characteristic Portraits, 315. 6d. 


Maclse’s Gallery of Illustrious Literary 


Characters. With Notes by Dr. MaGINN. Edited, with copious 
Additional Notes, by WILLIAM BaTEs, B.A. 
‘* One of the most interesting volumes of this year’s literature.” —T1mEs. 


** Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not unfitly be removed 
trom the drawing-room to the library.” —SPECTATOR. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Madre Naturav.T he Moloch of Fashion. 


By Luke LIMNER. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 
FourTH EDITION, revised and enla 
“ Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated. Common sense and erudition 
ave brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it.’ *_LANcerT. 





Handsomely printed i in facsimile, price 5s. 


Magna Charta. 


An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. 

*,* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Mark Twain's Adventures of TomSawyer 
With One Hundred Illustrations. 


“* The earlier part of the book is to our thinking the most amusing thing Mark 
Twain has written. The humour is not always uproarious, but it is always 
genuine, and sometimes almost pathetic.” —ATHENAUM. 

** A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it,a prac- 
tically romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attractive.” — 
SPECTATOR. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Mark Twain’s Choice Works. 


Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Mark Twain’s Pleasure Trip on the 


Continent of Europe. (‘* The Innocents Abroad,” and ‘* The 
New Pilgrim’s Progress.”’) 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


Marston’s (Philif B.) A Win Al: 


Poems and Sonnets. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


Marston’s (Philip B.) Song Tide, 


And other Poems. Second Edition. 
“* This is a first work of extraordinary performance and o still more extraor- 
dinary promise. The youngest school 9 English poetry has received an important 
accession to its ranks in Philip Bourke Marston.” — EXAMINER, 
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Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


Marston’s (Dr. Westland) Dramatic 


and Poetical Works. Collected Library Edition. 


** The ‘ Patrician's Daughter’ is an oasis in the desert of modern dramatic 
Uiterature, a real emanation of mind. We do not recollect any modern work in 
which states of thought are so freely developed, except the ‘ Torquato Tasso’ of 
Goethe. The play is a work of artin the same sense that a play of Sophocles is a 
work of art ; it is one simple idea in a state of gradual development . . . ‘The 
Favourite of Fortune’ is one of the most important additions to the stock of 
English prose comedy that has been made during the present century.” —TiMEs. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


Muses of Mayfair : 
Vers de Société of the Nineteenth Century. Including Selections 
from TENNYSON, BROWNING, SWINBURNE, ROSSETTI, JEAN 
INGELOW, LocKER, INGOLDsBy, Hoop, LyTTon, C. S. C.; 
LANDOR, AUSTIN Dosson, &c. Edited by H. C. PENNELL. 


Demy 8vo, uniform with ‘‘ Academy Notes,” Is. 


National Gallery, Pictorial Notes of the. 


(THE BRITISH SCHOOL.) With upwards of 100 Illustrations of 
the principal Pictures at Trafalgar Square. Edited by HENRY 
BLACKBURN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 


The Old Dramatists : 


Ben Fonson’s Works. | ALGERNON CHARLES Swin- 


A ai BURNE; Vol. III. the Transla- 
vlatator sind a Biographical | _ tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Memoir by Witt1AM Girrorv. | Marlowe ’s Works. ? 
Edited by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Including his Translations. Edit 
Three Vols. ed, with Notes and Introduction, 


CA apm an’s Works by Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
: ; 

Now First Collected. Complete | Massinger’s Plays. 
in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains From the Text of WILLIAM 
the Plays complete, including the GIFFORD. With the addition of 
doubtful ones; Vol. II. the the Tragedy of ‘‘ Believe as you 
Poems and Minor Translations, List.” Edited by Col. CuN- 
with an Introductory Essay by NINGHAM. One Vol. 





Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
O’Shaughnessy’s (Arthur) An Epic of 


Women, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 1os. 6d. 


O’Shaughnessy’s Lays of France. 


(Founded on the ‘* Lays of Marie.”) Second Edition. 





Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


O’Shaughnessy’s Music and Moonlight : 


Poems and Songs. 


Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each. 


The Piccadilly Novels : 
POPULAR STORIES BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 


Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT and ALFRED CONCANEN. 





Basil. By WILKE CoLLIns, 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and J. MAHONEY. 


Hide and Seek. By WILKIE CoLLins, 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and J. MAHONEY. 


The Dead Secret. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and H. Furniss. 


Queen of Hearts. By WILKIE CoLLins, 
Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT and A. CONCANEN. 


My Miscellanies. By WILKIE CoLLins. 
With Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by A. CONCANEN. 


The Woman in White. ; By WILKIE CoLLINs. 
Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT and F. A. FRASER. 


The Moonstone. By WILKte CoLLins. 
Illustrated by G. DU MAURIER and F, A. FRASER. 


Man and Wife. By WILKIE CoLLins, 
Illustrated by WILLIAM SMALL. 


Poor Miss Finch. By WILKIE CoLLINs, 
Illustrated by G. DU MAURIER and EDWARD HUGHES. 


Miss or Mrs. ? By WILKIE CoLLins, 
Illustrated by S. L. FILDES and HENRY Woops. 


The New Magdalen. By WILKIE COLLINs, 
illustrated by G. Du MAURIER and C, S. RANDs, 
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THE PICCADILLY NOQVELS—continued. 


The Frozen Deep. By WILKIE COLLIns. 
Illustrated by G. Du MAURIER and J. MAHONEY. 


The Law and the Lady. By WILkre CoLuins. 
Illustrated by S. L. FILDES and SYDNEY HALL. 


*,.* Alsoa POPULAR EDITION of WILKIE COLLINS’S 
NOVELS, post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Felicia. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
With a Frontispiece by W. BowLEs. 


** 4 noble novel. Its teaching is elevated, its story is sympathetic, and the kind 
of feeling its perusal leaves behind is that more ordinarily derived from music or 
poetry than from prose fiction. Few works in modern fiction stand as high in our 
estimation as this.” —SuNDAY TIMES, 


Patricia Kemball. By E, Lynn LINTON. 
With Frontispiece by G. Du MAURIER. . 


** A very clever and well-constructed story, original and striking, interesting 
all through. A novel abounding in thought and power and interest.’?—TIMEs. 

“ Displays genuine humour, as well as keen social observation. Enough graphic 
portraiture and witty observation to furnish materials for half-a-dozen novels of 
the ordinary kind.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas. By E, Lynn Linton. 


With a Frontispiece by HENRY Woons. 


“Inher narrowness and her depth, in her boundless loyalty, her self-forgetting 
passion, that exclusiveness of love which is akin to cruelty, and the fierce 
humility which is vicarious pride, Leam Dundas is a striking figure. In one 
— the authoress has in some measure surpassed herself.”—PatL MALL 

AZETTE. 


The Evil Eye,and other Stories. py Katuarine S.Macquor. 


Illustrated by THOMAS R. MACQUOID and PERCY MACQUOID., 


“* Cameos delicately, if not very minutely or vividly, wrought, and quite finished 
enough to give a pleasurable sense of artistic ease and faculty. A word of com- 
mendation is merited by the illustrations.” —ACADEMY. 


Number Seventeen. ‘By Henry KINGsLey. 


Oakshott Castle. By Henry KINGSLEY. 
With a Frontispiece by SHIRLEY Hopson, 


“A brisk and clear north wind of sentiment—sentiment that braces instead of 
enervating—blows through all his works, and makes all their readers at once 
healthier and more glad.” —SPECTATOR. 


Open ! Sesame ! By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Illustrated by F. A. FRASER. 


“A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest to a higher degree 
than, perhaps, any of its author's former works. . . . A very prt se 
story.” —GRAPHIC. 


Whiteladies. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
With Illustrations by A. HopKINs and H. Woops. 


‘Is really a pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and 
grace,” —TIMEs, 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS— continued. 
The Best of Husbands. By JAMES PayN, 


Illustrated by J. MoyR Situ. 


Walter’s Word. By JAMES Payn. 
Illustrated by J. Moyr SMITH. 


Halves. By JAMES Payn. 
With a Frontispiece by J. MAHONEY. 


** His novels are always commendable in the sense of art. They also possess 
another distinct claim to our liking: the giris in them are remarkably charm- 
ing and true to nature, as most people, we believe, have the good fortune to 
observe nature represented by girls.” —SPECTATOR. 


The Way we Live Now. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


With Illustrations. 


“‘ Mr. Trollope has a true artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony: his 
pictures are one, and seldom out of drawing; he never strains after effect,is 
fidelity itself in expressing English life, is never guilty of caricature.” — 
ForTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Diamond Cut Diamond. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


** Full of life, of interest, of close observation, and sympathy. . . . When 
Mr. Trollope paints a scene it is sure to be a scene worth painting.” —SATuR- 
Day REVIEW. 


Bound to the Wheel. By Joun SAUNDERS, 
Guy Waterman. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
One Against the World. By JOHN SAUNDERS, 


The Lion in the Path. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 


‘4 carefully written and beautiful story—a story of goodness and truth, 
which is yet as interesting as though it dealt with the opposite qualities. . . . 
The author of this really clever story has been at great pains to work out all 
its details with elaborate conscientiousness, and the result is avery vivid picture 
of the ways of life and habits of thought of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Certainly a very interesting book.” —Timgs, : 


The Golden Butterfly. authors of ‘ READY-MoNEY MortiBoy.” 
With a Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER. 


“** The Golden Butterfly’ will certainly add to the happiness of mankind, for we 
defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance.”—TimEs. 


My Little Girl. Authors of ‘‘ READY-MONEY Mortisoy.” 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. Authors of ‘‘ READY-MoNEY Morttsoy,” 


This Sun of Vulcan. Authors of “‘ REaDy-Money Mortisoy.” 
With Harp & Crown. Authors of ‘‘READY-MonEY MortTiBoy.” 
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Crown 8vo, red cloth, extra, 5s. each. 


Ouida’s Novels.—Uniform Edition. 


Folle Farine. 
Idalia. 
Chandos. 


Tricotrin. 


Cecil Castlemaine's 
Ga Lge. 


By OuIDA. 
By OuIDA. 


By OuIbDaA. 
UnderTwo Flags. By Ouwa. 


By OvuIDA. 


By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. By ovia. | 





Pascarel. 
Puck. By Ourpa. 
Dog of Flanders. py Ovwa. 
Strathmore. By Oumpa. 


Two Little Wooden 
Shoes. By OUIDA, 


Signa. By Ourpa. 
In a Winter City. By Ourva. 


By OUIDA. 


“* Keen poetic insight, an intense love of nature, a deep admiration of the 
beautiful in form and colour, are the sits of Ouida.”—MorninG Post. 





Three Vols. crown 8vo, 315. 6d. 


Fultet’s Guardian. 


By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 





Two Vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The New Republic ; 


or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy i in an English Country House. 





yi A. TROLLOPE’S New Nove. —Three Vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


A Family Party in the Piazza of 


St. Peter. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 





New NOVEL BY JAMES GREENWOOD. —3 Vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Dick Temple. 


By JAMES GREENWOOD. 





Three Vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Fohn Lexley’s Troubles. 


By C. W. BARDSLEY, M.A. 





Three Vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Lost Rose; 


and other Stories. By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


“ Mrs. Macquoid i. is one of the few novelists whose books seem to us distinctly to 
have a value.”—PaLtt Matt GAZETTE. 
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Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, price 2s. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy : 
A Matter-of-fact Story. By the Authors of ‘‘The Golden 
Butterfly.” 


Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 


Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE. 
__New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. i) 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6:/. 
Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 
With BAUDELAIRE’s ‘‘ Essay.” 


“ Poe stands as much alone among verse-writers as Salvator Rosa among 
painters.” —SPECTATOR. 














Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
The Prince of Argolis: 


A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr Smiru. 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 12s. 6d. é 


The Final Reliques of Father Prout. 


Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the 
Rev. FRANCIS MAHONY, by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


“We heartily commend this handsome volume toall lovers of sound wit, genuine 
Anumour, and manly sense.”’—SP&CTATOR. 








In Two Series, small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6s. each. 


Puniana ; 
or, Thoughts Wise and Other-Why’s. A New Collection of 
Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each 
containing 3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns, 
and upwards of Fifty beautifully executed Drawings by the Editor, 
the Hon. HuGH Row.ey. Each Series is complete in itself. 


** 4 witty, droll, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly illustrated.” 
—STANDARD. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


The Pursuivant of Arms ; 


or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 
Science of {feraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. To which are added, Essays on the BADGES OF THE 
Houses OF LANCASTER AND YORK. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece, five full-page Plates, and about 200 Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rabelais Works. 


Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE Dork, 


Handsomely printed, price 5s. 


The Roll of Battle Abbey ; 


or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by 
two, with the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 








In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 12s. 


The Roll of Caerlaverock. 


The Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including the Original Anglo-Norman 
Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the British 
Museum. By THoMAS WriGHT, M.A. The Arms emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. 


Crown 8vo, cloth ‘extra, 7S. 6d. 


Memoirs of the Sanson Family ; 
Seven Generations of Executioners. By HENRI SANSON. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE. 
** A faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly repay perusal 
—not on the ground of its being full of horrors, for the original author seems to 
be rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his profession, and is commendably 
reticent as to tts details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notable 
causes célébres from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of 
persons still living. . . . Can scarcely fail to. be extremely entertaining.” — 
Dairy TELEGRAPH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 45, 6d. each, 


The “ Secret Out” Sevies. 


The Volumes are as follows : 


The Art of Amusing: Magic No Mystery . 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- &c., with fully descriptive Direc- 
rades. By FRANK BELLEW. 300 tions ; the Art of Secret Writing ; 
Illustrations. the Training of Performing Ani- 
Hanke-Panky - mals, &c. With Coloured Fron- 
ankY-L anky . tispiece and many Illustrations. 


Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult The Merry Circle : 


Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
i : - # A Book of New Intellectual Games 
es eee Se ae, Ree and Amusements. By CLARA 


MER. ane Minsteptions. | BELLEW. Many Illustrations. 


Magician's Own Book: | The Secret Out: 
Performances with Cups and Balls, | One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. and other Recreations ; with En- 
All from Actual Experience. tertaining Experiments in Draw- 
Edited by W. H. CREMER. 200 ing-room or ‘‘ White Magic.” By 
Illustrations. W. H. CREMER. 300 Engravings. 
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Dycr’s SHAKESPEARE.—In 9 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, £4 10s. 


The Works of Shakespeare. 


Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dycz. A New Edition, being 
the Third, with Mr. Dyce’s Final Corrections. 

*,* This edition is not a mere reprint of that which appeared in 1857, but 
presents a text very materially altered and amended from beginning to end, with 
a large body of critical Notes almost entirely new, and a Glossary, in which the 
language of the poet, his allusions to customs, &c., are fully explained. 

“ The best text of Shakespeare which has yet appeared. Mr. Dyce’s edition isa 
great = worthy of his reputation, and her the present it contains the standard 
cext.””—TiIMEs. 


In reduced facsimile, small 8vo, half Roxburghe, 10s. 6d. 


The First Folio Shakespeare. 


Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies, Published according to the true Originall Copies. London, 
Printed by Isaac IAGGARD and Ep. BLOUNT, 1623.—An exact 
Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. A full prospectus will be sent upon application, 

“* To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more to 
JSacilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the Shake- 
speare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the celebrated 
First Folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being ina reduced form, the type is necessarily rather diminutive, 
but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, and will be found to be as 
useful and far more handy to the student than the latter.” —ATHENAUM. 








Post 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 18s. 


The Lansdowne Shakespeare. 
Beautifully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. 
With engraved facsimile of DROEsHOUT’s Portrait, and 37 beautiful 
Steel Plates, after STOTHARD. 





Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


The School of Shakespeare. 


Including ‘‘ The Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley,” 
with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished Sources; ‘‘ A 
Warning for Fair Women,” with a Reprint of the Account of the 
Murder ; ‘‘ Nobody and Somebody,” ‘‘ The Cobbler’s Prophecy,” 
‘* Histriomastix,” ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” &c. Edited, with In- 
troductions and Notes, by RICHARD SIMPSON. [Jn the press. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Signboards : 


Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters. By JAcop LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN 
HotreN. With nearly too Illustrations. 
** Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as io defy 
the most wholesale depredation.” —TimEs. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sheridan's Complete Works, 


with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c.; with a Collec- 


tion of Sheridaniana. 

“* The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan ts best known, but a collection also of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
Srom his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these 
ts prefixed a short but well-written memoir, giving the chief facts in Sheridan's 
literary and political career ; so that, with this volume in his hand, the student 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a 
general comprehension of the subject of it.”— PALL MALL GAzETTE. 


i Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


The Slang Dictionary : 
Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 
** We are glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. Froma high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 


be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. Ina word, it provides valuable material both for the 


student of language and the student of human nature.” —ACADEMY. 











¥ Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
The Smoker’s Text-Book. 
By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 
chs Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 
Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


“ We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 


and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and thoroughness 


of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualitiesand by something more; . . .» « 


he is faithful, studious, and discerning.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Imperial 4to, containing 150 beautifully-finished full-page Engravings 
and Nine Vignettes, all tinted, and some illuminated in gold and 


colours, half-morocco, £9 9s. 


Stothard’s Monumental Effigies of Great 
Britain. With Historical Description and Introduction by JoHN 
Kempg, F.S.A. A NEw EDITION, witha large body of Additional 
Notes by JoHN HEWITT. 

** A few Large Paper copies, royal folio, with the arms illuminated 
in gold and colours, and the plates very carefully finished in body-colours, 

heightened with gold in the very finest style, half-morocco, £15 155. 
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Large 8vo, half-Roxburghe, with Illustrations, price gs. 


Stow’s Survey of London. 


Edited by W. J. THoms, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Copper- 
plate Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Swift's Choice Works, 


in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels.” 

‘* The ‘ Tale of a Tub’ is, in my apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift ; 
certainly Rabelais has nothing superior, even in invention, nor anything so con- 
densed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy. 
The ‘ Battle of the Books’ ts such an improvement on the similar combat in the 
Lutrin, that we can hardly own it as an imitation.”—HA.LiLam. 

“ Swift's reputation asa poet has been ina manner obscured by the greater splen- 
dour, by the natural force and inventive genius, of his prose writings ; but, if he 
had never written either the ‘Tale of a Tub’ or ‘Gulliver's Travels, his name 
merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to posterity, 
with well-earned honours.” —Haz.itt. 


Mr. Swinburne’s Works : 
The Queen Mother and ' Bothwell: 
Rosamond, Fcap. 8vo, 55. A Tragedy. Two Vols. crown 
Atalanta in Calydon. | 8vo, ras. 6d. 
y tes | 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. George Chapman : 
Chastelard. An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
A Tragedy. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. S , 
ongs of Two Nations. 
Poems and Ballads. Colne tie de. 
Feap. 8vo, 9s. f 
Notes on “Poems and | Essaysand Studies. 
Ballads.” 8vo, ts. Crown 8vo, 125. 
William Blake: | Evechtheus : 
A Critical Essay. With Facsimile | A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. Note of an English Re- 


Songs before Sunrise. publican on the Muscovite Cru- 
Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. sade, 8vo, IS. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the 


People of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recrea- 
tions, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 
and Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM HONE. 


*,* A few Large Paper Copies, with an extra set of Copperplate 
Illustrations, carefully coloured by hand, from the Originals, 5os. 
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Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 


Rossettt’s (W. M.) C me upon Swin- 


burne’s ‘* Poems and Ballads.”’ 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours, 
in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of ROWLANDsON’s droll page 
Tllustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HoTTEn. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


Thackerayana: 


Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Inci- 
dents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of 
his everyday reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. 
**It would have been a real loss to biblio —— literature had copyright 
difficulties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of 
Thackeray's habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This gave special value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray's 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. It isan admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to be, 
written.” —BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle of In- 


dolence. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 





Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


Cyril Tourneur’s Collected Works, 


including a unique Poem, entitled ‘“‘The Transformed Me- 
tamorphosis ; ” and ‘* Laugh and Lie Down; or, the World’s 
Folly. Now first Collected, and Edited, with Critical Preface, 
lateodations, and Notes, by J. CHURTON COLLINS. [Zn the press. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


¥. M. W. Turner's Life and Correspond- 


ence. Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends 
and fellow Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New 
Edition, entirely rewritten and considerably enlarged. With 
numerous Illustrations in colours, facsimiled from Turner’s 
original Drawings. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Timbs Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By JOHN Timss, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
“* The book supplies a much-felt want. The clubis the avenue to general 
society of the present day, and Mr. Timbs gives the entrée to the club. The 
scholar and antiguary will also find the work a repertory of information on 
many disputed points of literary interest, and especially respecting various well- 
known anecdotes, the value of which only increases with the lapse of time.”— 
Morninc Post. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Timbs English Eccentrics and Ec- 


centricities : Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By JoHn 
Timss, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

** The reader who would fain enjoy a harmless laugh in some very odd company 


might do much worse than take an occasional dip into ‘ English Eccentrics. 
The illustrations ave admirably suited to the letterpress.” —GRaPHIC. 








One Vol. crown 8vo, ‘cloth extra. 


Tom Taylor’s Historical Plays. 


*¢ Clancarty,” ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,” ‘*’Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘* The 
Fool’s Revenge,” &c. [Zn the press. 


Crown 4to, half-Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. 
Vagabondiana ; 
or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers through the Streets of 
London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable, drawn from the 
Life by JoHN THOMAS SMITH, late Keeper of the Prints in the 
British Museum. With Introduction by Francis Douce, and 
Descriptive Text. With the Woodcuts and the 32 Plates, from 
the original Coppers. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portrait, 9s. 
Wells Foseph and his Brethren : 


A Dramatic Poem. ByCHARLES WELLS. With an Introductory 
Essay by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
“* The author of ‘ foseph and his Brethren’ will some day have to be acknow- 
ledged among the memorable men of the second great period in our poetry. 
There are lines even in the overture of his poem which might, it seems to me, 
more naturally be mistaken even by an expert in verse for the work of the young 
Shakspeare, than any to be gathered elsewhere in the fields of English poetry.” — 
SwiNnBURNE. 


Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 it... 26. 


The Warrant to Execute Charles J. 


An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty- 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals, 
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Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 


An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a Facsimile of the Great Seal. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Scientia: 7s. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 


or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation: being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
Stream, by CHARLES COTTON. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris NIcoLas, K.C.M.G. With the 61 Plate 
Illustrations, precisely as in Pickering’s two-volume Edition. 
“* Among the reprints of the year, few will be more welcome than this edition of 
the ‘Complete Angler, with Sir Harris Nicolas’s Memoirs and Notes,and Stothard’s 
and Inskipp's illustrations.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 





Crown By vo, cloth extra, with Ee EG 7s. 6d. 


Wright’s Caricature History of the 


Georges. ( The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 


‘“* Emphatically one of the liveliest of books, as also one of the most interesting. 
fas the twofold merit of being at once amusing and edifying.” —MOoRNING Post. 





Large dine Sea, cloth sich, gilt, with tiatietions, 7S. 6d. 


Wright’s History of Caricature and of 


the Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
M.A., F.S.A. Profusely illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S. A. 


“A very amusing and instructive volume.” —SATURDAY’ REVIEW. 


EBUGES 


J. OGDEN AND CO., PRINTERS, 172, ST. JOHN STREET, E.C. 











